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VOYAL ACADEMY OF ARTS, Trafalgar- 
© square.—The EXHIBITION of the ROYAL ACADEMY is 
now OPEN. Admission (from Eight o’Clock till Seven) One Shil- 
ling. Catalogue One Shilling. 
JOHN PRESCOTT KNIGHT, R.A., Secretary. 


Britis INSTITUTION, Pall Mall—The 
GALLERY, with a Collection of PICTURES by ANCIENT 
MASTERS and deceased BRITISH ARTISTS, is OPEN daily 
from Ten to Six. Ad sion Is., C logue 6d. 

GEORGE NICOL, Secretary. 


| genteel OF THE SOCIETY OF 
BRITISH ARTISTS. Incorporated by Royal Charter. The 
Thirty-first Annual Bxhibition of this Society IS NOW OPEN 
from 9 a.m. until dusk. Admittance, Is. 

Suffolk Street, Pall Mall East. ALFRED CLINT, Hon. See. 


E ORTICULTURAL SOCIETY of LONDON. 

His Grace THE Presivent has kind'y directed the Grounds 

of Chiswick House to be opened for the reception of the Visitors 

to the Society’s Gardens at the NEXT EXHIBITION,on SATUR- 

DAY, the Sth JULY. ‘Tickets are issued at this Oftice, price 5s.; 

orat the Garden, in the afternoon of the 8th of July, at 7s. 6d. each. 
21, Regent Street, London. 














ATTRACTIVE NOVELTIES. 


OYAL POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTION.— 
ay Parron—H.R.H. PRINCE ALBERT. 
Four important Illustrations Just Added to the Views of the 
Seat of War on the Danube and in the Baltic. The Baltic 
Fleet in the Downs, Castle of Kronrerz, Forts A'exandcr 
and Peter, at Kronstadt, Crown Quay, St. Petersburg, 
Kalafat, Widdin, Sebastopol, entrance to the Black Sea, 
Rattle of Sinope and Destruction of the Turkish Fleet, &c. 
&e 


Lectures by J. H. Pepper, Esq., on the Chemistry of our Daily 
Bread, in special relation to that made by the New Process, 
on Tuesday and Thursday at two o'clock ; and in the even- 
ings on the Decoration of Paper. 

Lecture by Dr. Bachhoffner on Electricity and the Electric 
Light. 

Open Mornings and Evenings. Admission, ls.; Schools, and 
Chiidren under Ten years of age, Half-price. 


O LITERARY MEN.—A PUBLIC 
MEETING of GENTLEMEN connected with General 
Literature and Journalism, will be held on WEDNESDAY 
EVENING, the 2ist of JUNE, at the Freemasons’ Tavern. WIL- 
LIAM SCHOLEFIELD, Esq., M.P., will take the Chair at Seven 
o’Clock precisely. 
This Meeting has been called with the sanction of several 








ARIS EXHIBITION of 1855.—Metropolitan 
Trade Meetings.—The Lords of Her Majesty’s Privy Council 
for Trade, being desirous that the officers charged with the preli- 
minary arrangements for the Paris Exhibition should have the 
asistance of afew gentlemen practically acquainted with each of 
the most important branches of trade carried on in the metropolis, 
invite all persons engaged in the undermentioned trades, and who 
may be interested in the Exhibition, to ASSEMBLE at Martbo- 
rough House, on the days hereafter mentioned, for the purpose of 
considering how those trades may best be represented, and to name 
the persons who may best yield the assistance that is required. 
The Meetings to take place punctually at 11 o’clock each day. 
Philosophical Instrument Makers, on Monday, June 19. 
Musical Instrument Makers, Tuesday, June 40. 
Manufacturers of Hardware, Pewterers, and Brassfounders, 
Wednesday, June 21. 
Saddlers and Harness Makers, Thursday, June 22. 
Tanners, Curriers, and Leatherdressers, Friday, June 23, 
Furriers, Saturday, June 24. 
Notice of other Meetings will appear in due course. 
By order HH. C. OWEN, Captain R. ~ 
Marlborough House, Pall Mall, June 14, 1854, 


RCHAOLOGICAL INSTITUTE of GREAT 
BRITAIN.—The ANNUAL MEETING at CAMBRIDGE 
will commence Tuesday, July 4,and close July ll. * 





Patron. 
H.LR.H. the Prince Albert, Chancellor of the University. 


PRESIDENT. 
The Lord Talbot de Malahide, F.S.A. 
PRESIDENTS OF SECTIONS. 
HISTORY.— Edwin Guest, Esq., LL.D., Masten of Caius College. 
ANTIQUITIES.- The Hon. Richard Neville, F\8.A. 
ARCHITECTURE.— The Rev. W. Whewell, D.D., Master of 
‘Trinity College. 

Programmes may be obtained at the Offices of the Institute, 
26, Suffolk Street, Pall Mall. 
GEORGE VULLIAMY, Secretary. 


RAY SOCIETY, Established for the Publica- 


tion of Works on Natural History. 
P The following Work is now ready for distribution to Subscribers 
for 1853. 





On the PHENOMENON of REJUVENESCENCE in NATURE. 
sy A. Braun, Professor of Botany in the University of Berlin. 
Also, Menrcuini on the ANIMAL NATURE of DIATOME; 
and Koun on the STRUCTURE of PROTOCOCCUS, edited by 

A. Henrrey, Esq. With 6 coloured Plates. 


T..4 following Works will be ready for distribution in September. 

For 1852.—Part VI. of the BRITISH NUDIBRANCHIATE MOL- 

LUSCA. By Messrs. Arper and Hancock. With Plates. 
Imp. 4to. 

For 1853.—Vol. II. of a MONOGRAPH on the FAMILY CIR- 

_. RIPEDIA, with 20 Plates. By C. Darwin, Esq. 

For 1854.—Vol. IV. (being the last) of Professor Acassiz's BIB- 
LIOGRAPHIA ZOOLOGLE et GEOLOGLE, edited by the 
late H. E. Srricknanp, Esq.; continued by Sir WittiaM 
Janvine, Bart. 

The Council have also determined on publishing the following 

Works, which are in a state of great forwardness:— 

A MONOGRAPH, with 13 coloured Plates, of the BRITISH 
FRESH-WATER ZOOPHYTES. By Professor ALtmaN. 

A Work on the PORAMINIFERA. By Dr. Canvenren and Pro- 
fessor Wittiamson. With Descriptions, and Plate of all the 
recent British Species. By Professor Wi.tiamson. 

A MONOGRAPH on the BRITISH SPONGIADA. 
BowerBank, Esq. 

Annual Subscription, One Guinea. Further particulars to be 
obtained by application to the Secretary. 
22, Old B “eg Street, EDWIN LANKESTER, M.D. 
Lond don Secretary. 


HE DISCOVERIES AT NINEVEH.— 
A. H. LAYARD, Esq., M.P., will deliver a LECTURE on 
the DISCOVERIES AT NINEV EH, Dlustrated by Maps and 
Diagrams, at CLAREMONT CHAPEL, Pentonville, on behalf of 
the Islington British Schools, on W. ednesday Evening, June 21st, 
at Seven o’Clock. Mr. Alderman Challis in the Chair. Tickets, 
price 2s. 6d., Is. 6d., and 6d. each, may be obtained at Messrs. 
Hatchard’s, 187, Piccadilly; Nisbet, Berners Street; Seeley's, 
Fleet Street; Partridge, 34, Paternoster Row; Mr. Shaw, 27, 
Southampton Row; Mr. Rowe, 124, Cheapside ; Mr, Starling, 
Upper Street, Islington; and Mr. Elt, 18, Upper Street, Islington. 
—Early application for tickets is requisite. 


By J. 8. 








Authors, to take into consideration the best method of 
bringing Literary Men into a Corporate Association; and the 
attendance of Gentlemen interested is earnestly solicited. 


O VISITORS TO THE CONTINENT AND 
TO ARTISTS.—Messrs. J. and R. M‘'CRACKEN, Foreign 
Agents, and Agents to the Royal Academy, No.7, Old Jewry, beg 
to remind the Nobility, Gentry, and Artists, that ‘they continue to 
receive Consignments of Objects of Fine Arts, Baggage, &c., from 
all parts of the Continent for clearing through ‘the Custom Houses, 
&c., and that they undertake the Shipment of Effects to all parts of 
the world. 


ISCOUNT TO SCHOOLS AND BOOK- 
SELLERS.—In order to mect the increasing demand for 
Educational Works, VARTY and OWEN beg to announce that 
they will allow to all Schoo!s and Bookscliers Forty rex Cent. 
Discount on orders— from the List just isafed of School Books and 
Tablet Lessons of which they are the Publishers, provided the 
amount of such orders be not less than Three Pounds net. They 
will also allow Tuirty-Turee rer Cent. Discount on all orders 
for their Maps, Atlases, Pictures, Diagrams, &c., to the same 
amount; or orders may be given, including both classes of Publi- 
cations, for not less than Five Pounds net, at the respective rates 
of Discount: but they must be accompanied by a Money Order on 
the Charing-Cross Post Office, payable to Varty and Owen, Edu- 
cational Depository, 31, Strand, London. 











IMPORTANT TO AUTHORS, 
NEW PUBLISHING ARRANGEMENTS. 
Ho AND ©CO., Publishers, 16, Great 


ae Street, London, have resolved to "charge no 
Works Printed by them until the Au- 
thor has been et hero his original Outlay. They would also state 
that they Print in the First Style greatly under the Usual Charges, 
while their Publishing Arrangements enable them to promote the 
interest of all Works entrusted to their charge. Estimates and 
every particular furnished gratuitously in course of post. 


NHE ROYAL MILITIA MARCH, for the 
PIANO (finely illustrated), composed by the Author of the 
celebrated Retreat March, 2s. 

“This popular and spirit-stirring march should resound from 
every piano, where the love of country is felt."—Vide Grose, 
13th June. 

London: Robert Cocks and Co., New Burlington Street, 
Publishers to the Queen. 











MPRESS of the FRENCH.—A. Full-length 
Portrait of Her Imperial Majesty, painted from the life, by 
Edouard Dubufe, has just been received, and is now placed in ’the 
Exhibition of the French School of the Fine Arts, 121, Pall Mall, 
opposite the Opera Colonnade. Open daily, from ten to six. Ad- 
mittance One Shilling. Catalogues Sixpence. 





Now ready, gratis, and post free, 


LIST of NEW WORKS and NEW EDI- 
TIONS recently added to MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY; 
also a List of Surplus Copies of Recent Works withdrawn from 
Circulation and offered to Country Librarians and others, at greatly 
reduced prices, for cash. 
Charles E dward Mudie, 510, New Oxford Street. 
IPHE QUARTERLY REVIEW. — 
CLXXXIX.— ADVERTISEMENTS for the RMB: 
Number must be forwarded to the Publisher by the Ist,and BILLS 
for insertion by the 3rd July. 
John Murray, Albemarle Street. 








Preparing for publication, 
HE LOGIC OF BANKING; or, The Prin- 
ciples of TO applied to the Science and the Art of 


Banking. By J - GILBART, F.R.S., Author of “‘ Logic for the 
Million,” “A Deoctioal Treatise on Banking, ” &e. 





HANDBOOK FOR BADEN BADEN. 
Just ready, one vol., royal 8vo, with Map, Twelve finely-engraved 


Plates ‘and numerous Illustrations, handsomely bound, price 
£1 1s., 


SU MMER at BADEN BADEN. Being a 
Complete Handbook to that Picturesque Country. 
J. Mitchell, Publisher to her Majesty, 33, Old Bond Street. 





URRAY’S BRITISH CLASSICS. —The 
Third Volume of GIBBON’S ROMAN EMPIRE, Edited by 
Dr. Wm. SMITH, will be Published with the Magazines, on June 
30th. ; 
John Murray, Albemarle Street. 





This day, in 8vo, handsomely bound and gilt, price 10s. 6d. 


pases G THOUGHTS, in Sonnet Stanzas. 
With other Poems, Original and Translated. 
Arthur Hall, Virtue, and Co., 25, Paternoster Row. 





In a few days, in one vol., fcap., price Is. 


_ BETES OF AN AMERICAN, Edited by 
WALTER SAVAGE LANDOR 
London; Chapman and Hall, 193, Piccadilly. 





Just ready, cloth boards, 9s. 


VHE RUSSIAN CAMPAIGNS in FINLAND 
in 1808 and 1809. From an unpublished work by a Russian 
Officer of rank. ey oe by General W. MONTEITH, K.L.S., F.R.S., 
gical Military Map of F inJand, founded on 
that of the oficial Russian Survey. 
L. Booth, Duke Street, Portland Place. 


R. VAN OVEN on the DECLINE bf LIFE 
in HEALTH and DISEASE; being an attempt to investi- 
gate the causes of Longevity, and the best means of attaining a 
Healthful Old Age. Cloth, 8vo, 10s. 6d 
** Good sense is the characteristic of the volume.”—Srecraror. 
John Churchill, Princes Street, Soho. 











NEW WORK BY DR. WILSON, OF MALVERN. 
Just published, Svo, 750 pages, cloth, 10s. 6d. 
HE PRINCIPLES and PRACTICE of the 
WATER CURE,and HOUSEHOLD MEDICAL SCIENCE, 
in Conversations on Physiology, on Pathology, or the Nature of 
Disease, and on — Nutrition, Regimen, and Diet. By 
JAMES W ae 
: John Ch “Churehil Malvern ; Henry Lamb. 





RELIGIOUS EMBLEMS AND ALLEGORIES. 
78 Lilustrations. 
18mo, cloth, red edges, price 5s. 


RELGIOUS EMBLEMS AND. ALLE- 
GORIFS; a Series of Engravings designed to illustrate 
divine truth. By the Rev. W. HOLMES. A New Edition, with 
an Introduction by the Rey. JAMES SMITH, Author of the 
“ Christian Daily Remembrancer,” ‘‘ The Book that will suit 
ou,” 

. London : William Tegg and Co., 85, Queen Street, Cheapside. 





TH: PILGRIM FATHERS. 
n July 1, in one Vol. 8¥o, cloth, &s. 


(COLLECTIONS CONCERNING THE 
CHURCH or Congregation of Protestant Separatists formed 
at Scrooby, in North Nottinghamshire, in the time of James I, 
The founders of New Plymouth, the parent colony of New Engtand. 
By the Rev. JOSEPH HUNTER, F.S.A.,and an Assistant-Keeper 
of her Majesty’s Records 
London: J. Russell Smith, 36, Soho Square. 





TIM BOBBIN’S LANCASHIRE DIALECT. 
Now ready, second edition, limo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 
LTALECT of SOUTH LANCASHIRE; or, 
Tim Bobbin’s “‘ Tummus and Meary.” With his Rhymes, 
and an enlarged Glossary of Words and Phrases used in Lancashire. 
By SAMUEL BAMFORD. 
London: J. Russell Smith, 36, Scho Square. 





BUXTON AND THE PEAK OF DERBYSHIRE. 
In a few days, post Svo, with Illustrations and Plans, 


HANDBOOK TO THE PEAK OF 

DERBYSHIRE, and to the USE OF THE LUXTON 
MINERAL WATERS. By WILLIAM HENRY ROBERTSON, 
M.D., Senior Physician to the Buxton Bath Charity. This forms 
a Complete Guide to Buxton in 1854; and includes Plans of the 
Peak and of the surrounding neighbourhood, with a Directory of 
the Distances, Routes, Hotels, &c. Also a BOTANICAL AP- 
PENDIX. By Miss Hawxrns. 

Bradbury and Evans, Lt, Bouverie Street, London. To be had 
of all Booksellers, and at all Railway Stations. 





Now ready, price 2s., post free, 2s. 6d. 


pHrsicaL DEBILITY, its COMPLICA- 
TIONS, CAUSES, SY MPTOMS, and CURE: an Essay on 
Spermatorrh@a, with Observations on a Safer and more successful 
Mode of Treatment, founded upon the employntent of the Micro- 
scope, in detecting, by urinary examinations, the real cause and 
effect of every phase of this disorder; to which are added remarks 
on the scrious consequences resulting from empirical practice, and 
the danger of placing reliance on the hazardous remedies advocated 
in the various medical works treating on this important subject. 
By a PHYSICIAN. 
Mann Nephews, 39, Cornhill ; and all Booksellers. 





COLLECTED WORKS OF DUGALD STEWART. 
Edited by Sir Witt1am Hamitton, Bart. 


In handsome 8vo, with Engraving of Bust by Joszrn, price 12s., 
fol. 1., being 


DISSERTATION, exhibiting the Progress of 

Metaphysical, Ethical, and Political Philosophy since the 
Revival of Letters in Europe; with numerous and important 
Additions now first published. 

In the present Edition of the ‘ Dissertation,” beside the conc!ud- 
ing Chapter of Part Third and its relative Note, which now appear 
for the first time, there are giv; Rumerous and ex'emive addi- 
tions, both in the bedy of the work and in the notes.—Pxreratony 
Abv ERTISEMENT BY a nag 








London : Fone reg theyre vr Co. Doble ° ‘M‘Glashan. 
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MR. FINLAY’S NEW WORK. 
This day is published, in 8vo, price 15s. 
ISTORY OF THE BYZANTINE AND 
GREEK EMPIRES—from 1057 to the Storming and Sack 
of Constantinople by the Crusaders in 1204; and from 1204 to the 
Siege and Capture of Constantinople by the Turks under Moham- 
med II, in 1453. By GEORGE FINLAY, Esq. 
Lately published, by the same Author, 
GREECE UNDER THE ROMANS, B.C. 146 to A.D. 717. 8vo, 16s. 
HISTORY OF THE BYZANTINE EMPIRE, 716 to 1057. 8vo, 128. 
HISTORY OF GREECE, and of the Empire of Trebizond, 1204— 
1461. 12s. 6d. 
William Blackwood and Sons, Edinburgh and London. 





This day, feap. 8vo, 5s. 


ECTURES READ AT A MECHANICS’ 


INSTITUTE IN THE COUNTRY. 
By the same Author, 
NEW INTRODUCTION TO LOGIC. 1s. 


SELECTIONS FROM DRYDEN, including 
his Translations and Plays. 4s. 6d. 

SELECT POEMS OF PRIOR AND 
waadei ceca : John W. Parker and Son, West Strand. 





Just published, ina neat Pocket Volume, bound in cloth 
limp, price 5s. 


Phscrs GUIDE TO IRELAND. 
The same may be had in Four Parts, at 1s. 6d. each, viz.:— 
DUBLIN and the WICKLOW MOUNTAINS. 
KILLARNEY, and the SOUTH of IRELAND. 
THE SHANNON, and WEST of IRELAND. 


BELFAST, GIANTS CAUSEWAY, AND 
NORTH OF IRELAND. 
Edinburgh: Adam and Charles Black. 
London ; Longman and Co. 





PARLOUR LIBRARY.—RUSSIAN NOVELS. 


HE HERO of OUR DAYS: from the Rus- 
sian of LERMONTOFF. By THERESA PULSZKY. Price 
One Shilling. Is now ready. 
These charming stories, illustrating Russian life, will be greedily 
read at the present time. 
Also, now ready, 
THE ENGLISH ENVOY at the COURT of 
NICHOLAS I. By Miss Corner. Price Is. 6d. 
London: Thomas Hodgson, 13, Paternoster Row. 





PARLOUR LIBRARY. 
OSA; or, the BLACK TULIP. By A. DU- 


MAS, Author of“ Monte Christo,” &c. Translated by Franz 
Demmler. 1s. 

“ By the side of this new floral heroine, ‘ Picciola; the Prison 
Flower,’ is but a pallid weed, exciting a sentimental and mawkish 
interest.”’—Atheneum. 

“ This is a delightful story, and as innocent as it is delightful. A 
child might read this book—a tale of pathos, teziderness, and tu- 

ips.”—Brighton Herald. 
London: Thomas Hodgson, 13, Paternoster Row. 





PARLOUR LIBRARY. 
N EMOIRS of a PHYSICIAN. By A. DU- 


MAS, Author of “‘ Monte Christo,” &c., &c. 2 vols. 3s. 

This work, so long out of print, is now ready, and may be had of 
all Booksellers, &c. 

Also, by the same Author, in this Series, 


ROSA; or, the BDACK TULIP. 1s. 


GEORGE, the PLANTER of the ISLE of 
FRANCE. 1s. 
MONTE CHRISTO. 2 vols. 3s. 


London: Thomas Hodgson, 13, Paternoster Row. 





CRYSTAL PALACE, 1854. 
Now ready, 


HE OFFICIAL GUIDE and HAND- 


BOOKS, Illustrative of the Contents of the Exurzirion. To 


Company, 11, Bouverie Street. 





Just published, 12mo, 4s. 
HE HAYMAKER®S’ HISTORIES.—Twelve 
Cantos in terzarima. By RUTHER. 
George Bell, 186, Fleet Street. 





Lately published, price 5s. 
PRACTICAL TREATISE on the CUL- 


TURE OF THE VINE, as well under Glass as in the Open 


Lovell Reeve, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 





MULT TERRICOLIS LINGUZ, CCELESTIBUS UNA. 


AMUEL BAGSTER and SONS’ 
General Catalogue is sent free by post. It 
jns Lists of Quarto Family Bibles; Ancient 

(Pnglish Translations; Manuscript-Notes Bibles; 
“Polyglot Bibles in every variety of size and com- 


i , ,bination of language; Parallel-passages Bibles; 

|) Greek ofitical anf ther Testaments ; Polyglot Books of Common 

| Prayers Bsalms*in,English, Hebrew, and many other languages, 
in great variet, 


¥4 Aids to the Study of the Old Testament and of 
iscell Biblical and other Works. 











) teas? free 


bey and i 


ndoh : “Sarawel Bagster and Sons, 15, Paternoster Row. 


NARRATIVE OF A JOURNEY © 


SYRIA AND PALESTINE IN 1851 AND 1852, 


By LIEUTENANT VAN DE VELDE, 


LATE OF THE DUTCH ROYAL NAVY. 


In Two Volumes, Octavo, with Map of the Avrnor’s Rovrz, Puan of Jervsatem, &c. 





WILLIAM BLACKWOOD AND SONS, EDINBURGH AND LONDON. 





LYELL’S PRINCIPLES OF GEOLOGY. 





Now ready, Nint# Eprrion, thoroughly revised, with numerous Woodcuts, Svo, 18s. 


THE PRINCIPLES OF GEOLOGY; 


OR, THE 

MODERN CHANGES OF THE EARTH AND ITS INHABITANTS, 
AS ILLUSTRATIVE OF GEOLOGY. 

By SIR CHARLES LYELL, F.R.S. 





JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET. 





Shortly will be published, 


FOR THE DEPARTMENT OF SCIENCE AND ART, MARLBOROUGH HOUSE, 


A Series of Cight School Diagrams, 


POPULAR ECONOMIC BOTANY; 


A DESCRIPTION OF THE 
BOTANICAL AND COMMERCIAL CHARACTERS OF THE 
CHIEF ARTICLES OF VEGETABLE ORIGIN, USED FOR FOOD, CLOTHING, TANNING, 
DYEING, BUILDING, MEDICINE, PERFUMERY, &c. 


Illustrated with Twenty Coloured Plates of the Substances and Plants in Fruit, 
By T. C. ARCHER, Esq. 
SUPERINTENDENT OF ECONOMIC BOTANY IN THE NEW CRYSTAL PALACE, SYDENHAM, 


* * An edition of this Work, slightly abridged, for the use of Schools, with the Plates uncoloured, will 
be published at the same time at 2s. 6d. 





Now ready, price 10s, 6d, 


POPULAR PHYSICAL GEOLOGY. 


Tilustrated on a new and striking plan by Twenty Double-tinted Lithograph Landscapes, each depicting some special 
Geological Phenomenon, Drawn and Coloured from Nature, 
By J. BEETE JUKES, Ese., M.A., F.R.S., M.R.LA. 


LOCAL DIRECTOR OF THE GEOLOGICAL SURVEY OF IRELAND, AND PRESIDENT OF THE GEOLOGICAL 
SOCIETY OF DUBLIN. 





LOVELL REEVE, HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, 





THE NEW ATHENAUM. 





On Wednesday, the 5th of July, will be published, price 4d, 


THE NEW ATHENAUM: 


A Weekly Journal of Piterature, Science, and Art. 


Crrtrcan Nortces and Rzvrews will form a leading feature in this Work. A Special Article will also appear in each 
Number, relating to Our BengvoLent Institutions, with Original Articles by eminent and talented Writers. Select 
Advertisements will be received up to Tuesday Evenings, Seven o’Clock. All Orders and Advertisements should be ad 





TloAAat pevGrntors TAwrrat, ura oAdevaroresy. 
\ “7 % poet : 


ca 
wae 


to the Publisher, at the Office, 12, Gove SQuags, Fumuz Sxeext, London, 
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IMPORTANT NEW HISTORICAL WORK. 
With the Magazines on the 30th inst. will be published, in 2 vols. post 8vo, with Portraits, price 21s, bound, 


THE QUEENS BEFORE THE CONQUEST. 
By MRS. MATTHEW HALL. 


These volumes, it is believed, will be found to present the first connected outline of the history of 
Royal women prior to the Norman Conquest. A narrative of the leading features of such a period can- 
not fail, it is hoped, to prove a useful study; for these personal records of the wives and daughters of 
our early monarchs, form naturally the connecting links between many public events which would other- 
wise remain detached and unintelligible. From the lays of the Welsh bards, from Gildas, and 2 
of Monmouth, down to the latest publications which have thrown light on the history of the early British 
reigns, nothing has been neglected in the work now presented to the public which might conduct to 
truth, and offer a clear and interesting series of records of those female sovereigns whose lives are so 
much less familiar to the English reader than others of a later period, who have found able recent bio- 








graphers. —Katract from the Introduction. 


PusuisHeD FoR H. COLBURN, ny u1s Successors, HURST & BLACKETT, 13, Great Martzorover Street, 





The Srxt# Votums is now ready, price 3s, bound, with Portraz, of the 


CHEAP EDITION OF MADAME D’ARBLAY'S DIARY 
AND CORRESPONDENCE. 


“The present volume is not a whit inferior to those which have preceded it. It occupies an interval of nineteen years 
—from 1793 to 1812—and contains anecdotes of the English and French Courts, which are of historical value.”—Atheneum, 


N.B.—The Seventh and Concluding Volume will be published with the Magazines on the 30th inst, 


Also, now ready, the Srxtn Votume, price 7s, 6d, bound, with Porrrarrs, of the 


CHEAP EDITION OF MISS 


STRICKLAND'S LIVES OF 


THE QUEENS OF ENGLAND. 


COMPRISING THE LIFE OF MARY BEATRICE OF MODENA, QUEEN OF JAMES II, 
PrsusHep For H, COLBURN, ny us Successors, HURST & BLACKETT, 13, Great MartBorovuGH STREET. 





NEW WORKS FOR JUNE. 





Now ready, in 2 vols, post 8vo, with Fine Portraits engraved by Hzatn, 21s, bound, 


THE LIFE OF MARGUERITE D’'ANGOULEME, 


QUEEN OF NAVARRE, SISTER OF FRANCIS L, KING OF FRANCE; 


From numerous unpublished sources, including MS. Documents in the Bibliotheque Impériale, and the Archives du 
Royaume de France, and the Private Correspondence of Queen Marguerite with Francis I, &, 


By MISS 
MEMOIRS AND CORRESPONDENCE OF 


General SIR W. NOTT, G.C.B., 


Commander of the Army of Candahar, 2 vols. 8vo, with 
Portrait, 28s, 
“We know not a book, after the Wellington Despatches, 
more deserving of the study of a young officer.”—Lit, Gaz. 
“One of the most interesting records of military life we 
Possess, and a genuine memorial of one who has acquired a 
tight to be reckoned among England’s greatest men.”— 
Daily News, 


RECOLLECTIONS of MY MILI- 


TARY LIFE, By COLONEL LANDMANN, late of 
the Corps of Royal Engineers, 2 vols. 21s. 

“Much as has been written of late years about war and 
Wellington, we know of nothing that contains so striking a 
Pieture of the march and the battle, as seen by an individual, 
or so close and homely a sketch of the Great Captain in the 
outset of the European career of Sir Arthur Wellesley.”— 
Spectator, 





FREER. 
SAM SLICK’S NEW WQRK, the 


AMERICANS AT HOME; or, Byeways, Backwoods, 
and Prairies, Edited by the Author of “Sam Slick,” 
3 vols. 

“Tn the picturesque delineation of character, and the 
felicitous portraiture of national features, no writer of the 
present day equals Judge Haliburton, and the subjects em- 
braced in the present delightful volumes call forth in new 
and vigorous exercise his peculiar powers. ‘The Americans 
at Home’ will not be less popular than any of his previous 
works.”—Morning Post, 


FOREST LIFE IN CEYLON. 
By W. KNIGHTON, M.A. Second Edition, 2 vols, 21s, 


“ We have no recollection of a more interesting or instrue- 
tive work on Ceylon and the Cingalese. It displays a great 
deal of acuteness and sagacity in its observation of men and 
manners, and contains a vast deal of useful information on 
topics, historical, political, and commercial, and has the 
charm of a fluent and graphic style.’—Morning Post, 





THE NEW AND POPULAR NOVELS. 


Now ready at all the Libraries, 


MAGDALEN HEPBURN: A SCOTTISH STORY. 


By tHE AUTHOR or “MARGARET MAITLAND.” 3 vols. 


EDWARD WILLOUGHBY: A TALE. 


By tues AUTHOR or “THE DISCIPLINE OF LIFE.” &c. 


2 vols. 


Wi “We like all Lady Emily Ponsonby’s novels, and this is, in our judgment, the best of them, The story of ‘ Edward 
piloughby’ will produce a lasting and delightful impression upon every reader who is capable of appreciating the highest 


r Funaltence in works of fiction.’—Morning Post. 


is new novel, from the pen of Lady Emily Ponsonby, presents a lively picture of English society of the present day. 


The characters are ali well marked and discriminated.”—Morning Herald, 


AUBREY. 
By maz AUTHOR or “EMILIA WYNDHAM,” &c. 
8 vols, 


CREWE RISE. 


By JONN CORDY JEAFFRESON, 


3 vols. [Just ready. 


HURST & BLACKETT, Pya.isaers, Successors 19 HENRY COLBURN, 13, Great MaxnBoroveu STREzT, 











THE RECENT APPOINTMENTS AND PROMOTIONS. 
On the 30th June, with the Magazines, 


HE ROYAL NAVY LIST (Published Quar- 
terly) for July. 
It, 
MURRAY’S CIVIL SERVICE LIST (To 
be Published Quarterly) for July. 
ir, 


HART’S ARMY LIST (Published Quarterly) 
suas John Murray, Albemarle Street. 





NEW WORK BY THE REY. ERSKINE NEALE. 
HE OLD MINOR CANON;; or, A Life of 
Struggle and a Life of Song. By the Rev. ERSKINE 
NEALE, Author of “ The Closing Scene,” &c. 3s. 6d 


It, 
BY THE REV. CHARLES B. TAYLER. 
LEGENDS and RECORDS, chiefly His- 
torical. By the Rey. CHARLES B. TAYLER, Author of “ Re- 
cords of a Good Man’s Life,” “‘ Truth,” &. Feap. Svo, 3s. 6d. 
cloth. 
rrr, 
RECORDS of a GOOD MAN’S LIFE. 
Edited by his NEIGHBOUR. 3s. 6d. 

“ The law of truth was in his mouth, and iniquity was not found 
in his lips; he walked with God in peace and equity, and did turn 
many away from iniquity.”—Mat. xi. 

IV. 
THANKFULNESS: A Narrative. 
prising Passages from the Life of the Rev. Allen Temple. 
same Author. Feap. 2s. 6d. cloth. The Fourth Thousand. 
v. 
TRUTH; or, Persis Clareton. A Narrative 
of Church History in the Seventeenth Century. By the same 
Author. The Second Thousand. 2s. 6d. 


Com- 
By the 


VI. 


THE SHADY SIDE; or, Life in a Country 
Parsonage. By A PASTOR’S WIFE. With Portrait. Second 
Edition. 3s. 6d. 

“Ttis written with great power, and possesses a deep and cap- 
tivating interest—an interest which will enchain the attention of 
all contemplative readers. We remember nothing in fictitious 
narrative more pathetic—we might add, so pathetic. We wish 
such books, and especially this book, to be read by all."—Sranparp. 


VIL, 
THE GOLDEN SUNSET; or, The Wedding 
Garment. A Tale, by the Author of “Ashton Cottage.” 2s. 6d. 
vVitr. 


THE RECORDS OF ALDERBROOK;; or, 


Selections from the * Village Sketches” of Fanny Forester. By 
EMILY C. JUDSON. 3s. 6d. 


*,* The above works form patt of a series now in the course of 
publication, enti.ed™ Low’s Family Reading Series,” in which it is 
the aim of the publishers to place such works asshall, by their pecu- 
iar interest of narrative and delightful spirit of enforced yet per- 
vading piety, commend themselves to Christian families. 

Sampson Low and Son, Ludgate Hill. 





Third Edition, considerably enlarged, with numerous Illustrations, 
foolscap Svo, 4s. 6d. 
R. ALBERT J. BERNAYS’ HOUSEHOLD 
CHEMISTRY ; or, Rudiments of the Science applied to 
Every-day Life. 
Sampson Low and Son, 47, Ludgate Hill. 





DR. CUMMING’S FAST-DAY SERMONS. This day, price Is. 
YHE WAR AND ITS ISSUES. Two Sermons 
by Rev. JOHN CUMMING, D.D. 
SIGNS OF THE TIMES. Revised and En- 
larged Edition. Price Is. 6d. sewed; 2s. 6d. cloth. 
THE FINGER of GOD. 4th Edit. 2s. 6d. cloth. 
CHRIST OUK PASSOVER. Uniform. 
THE COMFORTER. Uniform. 


Arthur Hall, Virtue, and Co., 25, Paternoster Row. 








New Work by the Author of “‘ Mary Powell.” This day, in post 
8vo, cloth, price 7s. 6d. 
LAUDE, THE COLPORTEUR. With 
Coloured Frontispiece after Warren. 
MADAME PALISSY. 2nd Ed. Post 8vo, 
cloth, 7s. 6d. 
CHERRY & VIOLET, 2nd Ed. 7s. 6d. antique. 
MARY POWELL. 3rd Edition. Uniform. 
EDWARD OSBORNE. 2nd Ed. Uniform. 
MORE’S HOUSEHOLD. 2nd Ed. Uniform. 
MERRY ENGLAND. 12mo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 
JACK AND THE TANNER. 1s. 6d. sewed. 
Arthur Hall, Virtue, and Co., 25, Paternoster Row. 











This day, in post Svo, price 8s. 6d. cloth. 


T.RAVELS ON THE SHORES OF THE 
BALTIC, &. By 8. S. HILL, Esq., Author of “ Travels in 
Siberia.” 
Arthur Hall, Virtue, and Co., 25, Paternoster Row. 





NERVOUS AFFECTIONS. 
Just published, price 2s., post free, 2s. 6d. 
N ESSAY ON SPERMATORRHEA ; its 
Nature and Treatment; with an Exposition of the Frauds 
that are practised by persons who advertise the speedy, safe, and 
effectual cure of Nervous Derangement. By a Member of the 
Royal College of Physicians, London. 
London: Aylott and Co., 8, Paternoster Row, 
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NEW WORKS 


JUST READY. 





I 


BANCROFT’S HISTORY of the 


AMERICAN REVOLUTION, Vol III. 8vo, 15s, 


IL. 


LIEUT-GENERAL Sir HENRY 


BUNBURY’S Narratives of Passages in the Great War 
with France from 1799—1810, 8vo, With Plans, 


Til. 


The Rev. J. E. RIDDLE’S (Author 


of “The Latin and English Dictionary,” &.) HISTORY 
of the PAPACY, from’ the Earliest Period to the 
Reformation, 2 vols, 8vo, 


Iv. 


A NEW and REVISED EDITION 


with Additions and Corrections, of GUIZOT’S HISTORY 
of the ENGLISH REVOLUTION of 1640 to the Death 
of Charles I. 2 vols. 8vo, 28s., uniform with Guizot’s 
“ History of Oliver Cromwell,” 


v 


ENGLAND AND RUSSIA; 


comprising the Voyages of John Tradescant the elder, 
Sir Hugh Willoughby, Richard Chancellor, Nelson, and 
others to the White Sea, &e. By Dr. HAMEL. 8vo, 14s, 


[Published this day. 


VI. 


MR. EYRE CROWE’S HISTORY 


of the REIGN of LOUIS XVIII. and CHARLES X. 
Comprising the Restoration in 1815 to the Fall of the 
Elder Bourbons in 1830, 2 vols, 8vo. 


VIt,- 


LIEUT.-COLONEL STUART'S 


DIARY, kept during a Year’s Journeying and Residence 
in NORTHERN PERSIA, and the Adjacent Provinces 
of TURKEY, in the South-West of RUSSLA, &. 8vo. 


Vill. 


The EMIGRANT in AUSTRALIA: 
A Three Years’ Cruise in H.M.S. Fantéme. By R, E. 
MALONE, Paymaster R.N. Post 8vo, 7s, 6d. 


“There is packed into 300 pages as large an amount of 
information as would have been by many travellers expanded 
into a couple of bulky octavos.”’—Critic, 


Ix. 


LAMARTINE’S MEMOIRS OF 


CELEBRATED CHARACTERS, 2 vols. 8vo, 28s, 


“Will materially raise the reputation of Lamartine. In 
these volumes we have a gallery of illustrious portraits, 
drawn in bold and striking style, and glowing with lifelike 
feeling and expression,”—Literary Gazette, 


x 


CHARLES the SECOND in the 


CHANNEL ISLANDS: a Contribution to his Biography 
and to the History of his Age. Derived chiefly from 
Original Documents, English and French, By Dr, 
ELLIOTT HOSKINS. 2 vols. 8vo, 28s. 


This day is published, in 3 vols. 


HIDE AND SEEK. 


By W. WILKIE COLLINS, 
Author of “ Antonina.” 
“© Antonina placed its author in the rank of our greatest 


* writers of romance,”—TZimes, 


RIcHARD BENTLEY, New Burlington Street, 
Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty. 





NEW WORKS. 


I. 
GERMANY from 1760 to 1814; or, 
Sketches of German Life from the Decay of the Empire to the 
Expulsion of the French. By Mra. AUSTIN. Post 8vo, price 12s. 


It. 

A HISTORY of INDIA under Baber and 
Humayun, the First Two Sovereigns of the House of Taimur. By 
WILLIAM ERSKINE, Esq., Translator of ‘‘ Memoirs of the 
Emperor Baber.” 2 vols., 8vo, price 32s. 


III, 

The LAST of the OLD SQUIRES: A 
Sketch. By CEDRIC OLDACRE Esq., of Sax-Normanbury, 
some time of Christ Church, Oxon. Printed by C. Whittingham. 
Crown 8vo, price 9s. 6d. 


Iv. 
= 

The WIFE’S MANUAL; or, Prayers, 
Thorghts, and Songs on Several Occasions of a Matron’s Life. By 
the Rev. WILLIAM CALVERT, Rector of St. Antholin, and one 
of the Minor Canons of St. Paul’s. Printed by C. Whittingham ; 
and ornamented in the style of “‘ Queen Elizabeth's Prayer Book.” 
Crown 8yv0, price l0s. 6d. nm Friday next. 


MEMORIALS of the LIFE of AMELIA 


OPIE, selected and arranged from her Letters, Diaries, and other 
Manuscripts. By CECILIA LUCY BRIGHTWELL. 8vo, with 
Portrait, price 10s. 6d. Z 


vi. 
POEMS. By Marrnew Arnotp. Second 


Edition (1854). Feap. 8vo, price 5s. 6d. 


KATHARINE ASHTON. By the Author 


of ‘* Amy Herbert,” “The Experience of Life,” &c. 2 vols., feap. 
8vo, price 12s. 


VIII. 

THEOLOGIA GERMANICA. 
Translated (from Dr. PFEIFFER’S Edition) by SUSANNA WINK- 
WORTH: Preface by the Rev. C. KINGSLEY; Letter by the 
CHEVALIER BUNSEN. Fecap. 8vo, price 5s. 


Ix. . 

CHURCH PATRONAGE Historically, 
Legally, and Morally considered in connexion with the Offence of 
SIMONY. Ry ALFRED WADDILOVE, D.C L., F.S.S., Advo- 
cate in Doctors’ Commons, and of the Inner Temple, Esq., Bar- 
rister-at-Law. Post 8yo. (Un a Few Days. 


x. 

SIR JAMES MACKINTOSH’S MIS- 
CELLANEOUS WORKS. A New Edition (1854), uniform with 
“Mr. Macaulay’s Essays” in Volumes for the Pocket. 3 vols. feap. 
8vo, price 2!s. 


The Rev. SYDNEY SMITH’S WORKS. 


A New Edition (1854), uniform with ‘‘ Mr. Macaulay’s Essays” in 
Volumes for the Pocket. 3 vols. feap. Svo, price 21s. 


XII. 

GALLOPS AND GOSSIPS IN THE 
BUSH OF AUSTRALIA; or, Passages in the Life of Alfred 
Barnard. By SAMUEL SIDNEY, Author of “ The Three Colonies 
of Australia,” &c. Feap. $vo, with Frontispiece, price 5s. 


THE BOOK of HEALTH. By R. J. 


MANN, M.R.C.S.E., Author of “‘ A Guide to the Knowledge of the 
Heavens.” Forming a Part of the new School Series edited by the 
Rev. G. R. GLEIG, M.A. 18mo, price One Shilling. 


THE CYCLOPADIA of ANATOMY 


and PHYSIOLOGY. Edited by ROBERT B. TODD, M.D., 
F.R.S., Fellow of the Royal College of Physicians, Professor of 
Physiology and of General and Morbid Anatomy in King’s College, 
London, and Physician to the King’s College Hospital. With nu- 
merous Wood Engrayings. Part XLIV. (June, 1854). 8vo, price 
ds. 


ConTENTS. 
Ovum . By Dr. Atten Tomson, 
Pancreas . xy Dr. Hype Satter. 


Pelvis . . . « 2 », JOHN Woop, Esq. 


THE ELEMENTS of ARITHMETIC, 


for the use of Schools: With Tables for the Reduction of Com- 
pound Numbers to Decimals, Observations respecting the Sub- 
stitution of a Decimal for a Compound System of Money, Weights 
and Measures, and Rules and pl dated bo! 
Systems. By WILLIAM SCOTT, M.A., F.R.A.S., Examiner in 
Mathematics of Candidates for Commissions in Her Majesty's 
Service, and Professor of Mathematics in the Royal Military Col- 
lege, Sandhurst. 12mo, price 4s. 





XVI. 7 
Traveller’s Library, 63. 
SCHAMYL; the Surtan, Warrior, 


and PROPHET of the CAUCASUS. Translated from the German 
of Dr. F. WAGNER and F. BODENSTEDT, by LASCELLES 
WRAXALL. 16mo, price One Shilling. 
ConTENTS. 

. The Prophets of the Caucasus. | 6. Schamyl, as Chieftain, Sul- 
. The Caucasus as known to tan, and Prophet. 

the Ancients. 7. Prince Woronzoff. 
The Geography of the Cau-| 8. A Soldier's Life in the Cau- 

casus. casus. 
The Tribes of the Caucasus. 9. Sketches of the Caucasus, 
. The History of the War in| 10. Russian Aggression in the 

th> Caucasus. Caucasus. 
Arrenpix on the Doctrines of Surism. 


oe © toe 


London: Longman, Brown, GREEN, & LONGMANS. 
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Illustrated History of Rome, 
COMPANION TO SMITN’S HISTORY OF GREECE, 


Now ready, with 100 Illustrations on Wood, a New Editig 
price 7s. 6d. cloth, of 
A HISTORY OF ROME: from th 
EARLIEST TIMES to the DEATH of COMMODts 
A.D. 192. By Dr. L. SCHMITZ, Rector of the High 
School of Edinburgh ; Editor of “ Niebuhr’s Lectures” 
“Tt will, undoubtedly, take the place of every other text. 
book, in our schools and colleges.”"—American Bibliothess 
Sacra, 

London; Watton and MaBerty, 28, Upper Gower 


S) 
and 27, Ivy Lane, Paternoster Row, - 


New Volume.—Now Ready. 
Volume IL, price 1s. 6d. in ornamental boards, of 


LARDNER’S MUSEUM OF SCIENCE 
AND ART: A Miscellany of Instructive and Amusing 
Tracts on the Physical Sciences, and on their Application 
to the Uses of Life. 

Illustrated by Engravings on Wood, 12mo, 1s, 6d, per Vol, 
Contents of Vol. II. 
Part IV. 20. Locomotion in the United 

14, Common Things. Air. States. Chap, LIL 

15. Locomotion in the United | 21, The Potter's Art. Ch, II, 
States. Chap. I. 

16, Cometary Influences, Part VI, 
Chap, I. 22, Common Things, Fire, 

17, Locomotion in the United | 23, The Potter's Art. Ch. IIL, 


States, Chap. II, 24. Cometary Influences, 
Chap. LU. 
Part V. 25. ThePotter’sArt. Chap, 


18. Common Things, Water. | 26, The Potter's Art. Chap.¥, 
19, The Potter’s Art. Chap, I. Title and Contents, 


*,* The Work is continued in Weekly Numbers at 1d; 
Monthly Parts at 5d,; and Quarterly Volumes at 1s, 6d, 





London: Watton and MaBERrzy, 28, Upper Gower Street, 
and 27, Ivy Lane, Paternoster Row, 


University of London.—Matriculation 
Examination. 


Just published, 12mo, cloth, price 3s. 6d, 
A FIRST BOOK OF NATURAL PHILO. 


SOPHY ; or, an Introduction to the Study of STATICS, 
DYNAMICS, HYDROSTATICS, and OPTICS, with 
numerous Examples. By SAMUEL NEWTH, M.A, 
Fellow of University College, London, 
London; Watton and Mazerty, 28, Upper Gower Street, 
and 27, Ivy Lane, Paternoster Row, 


Dr. Smith’s Dictionary of Geography. 
: Wew Part. 
Now ready, Part X., with a new Map of Jerusalem, 
price 4s., of 
A DICTIONARY of GREEK and ROMAN 
GEOGRAPHY. By VARIOUS WRITERS. Edited by 
WILLIAM SMITH, LL.D., Editor of the Dictionaries 
of “Greek and Roman Antiquities,” and of “ Biography 
and Mythology.” With very numerous illustrations on 


Vood, 
*,* Volume I. (half the Work) price £1 16s, cloth, recently 
published, 
Also, 


DR, SMITH’S DICTIONARY OF GREEK AND 
ROMAN ANTIQUITIES. 2nd Edition......... £2 20 
DR. SMITH’S DICTIONARY OF GREEK AND 
ROMAN BIOGRAPHY AND MYTHOLOGY. 
MPOWAIRDS, iasxcsckecptessadacanshsvensecy tasentseeeeedissavattes 515 6 
London; Warton and Mazerty, 28, Upper Gower Street, 
and 27, Ivy Lane, Paternoster Row. 


Memoir of Mrs. Herschell. 


Now ready, feap. 8vo, 6s. 6d. cloth, ; 
“FAR ABOVE RUBIES:” a Memoir of 
HELEN S. HERSCHELL, By her Daughter. Edited 
by the Rev. RIDLEY H. HERSCHELL. 
*,* The Volume also contains “The Bystander,” a Series . 
Papers contributed by Mrs, Herschell to a Periodical Work. 


London: Watton and Mazrty, 28, Upper Gower Street, 
and 27, Ivy Lane, Paternoster Row. 


Dr. Walshe on the Lungs and Heart. 
New Edition, almost re-written. ; 
1 vol, price 12s. 6d, cloth, the Second Edition, revised ant 
enlarged by upwards of 200 pages, N 
A PRACTICAL TREATISE ss 
DISEASES OF THE LUNGS, HEART, AND AORTY 
including the Principles of PHYSICAL DIAGA™ ra 
Ry W. H. WALSHE, M.D., Professor of the rong’ 
and Practice of Medicine and Clinical Medicine 
University College, London. 
London; Watton and Mazerty, 28, Upper Gower Street, 
and 27, Ivy Lane, Paternoster Row. 
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REVIEWS. 


Lectures on Architecture and Painting, de- 
livered at Edinburgh in November, 1853. 
By John Ruskin. Smith, Elder, and Co. 

Ar the end of one of the discourses which 

this volume contains, their author launches 

out into the following broad, confident, and 
highly provocative statement of his subject 
and position, which, to say the truth, ex- 
presses so nearly both the matter and the 
manner of the whole of the book, that we 
place it at the forefront of our remarks, as 
the best of all possible prefaces to the reader. 

“ Most of the lecturers whom you allow to 
address you, lay before you views of the 
sciences they profess, which are either gene- 
rally received, or incontrovertible. I come 
before you at a disadvantage; for I cannot 
——- tell you anything about archi- 
tecture but what is at variance with all com- 
monly received views on the subject. I come 
before you professedly to speak of things for- 
gotten or things disputed; and I lay before 
you rot accepted principles, but questions at 
ysue.... You must not, when you leave this 
room, if you feel doubtful of the truth of what 
1 have said, refer yourselves to some archi- 
tect of established reputation, and ask him 
whether I am right or not. You might as 
well, had you lived in the sixteenth century, 
have asked a Roman-catholic archbishop his 
opinion of the first reformer. I deny his 
jurisdiction ; I refuse his decision. ... You 
must be prepared, therefore, to hear my 
opinions attacked with all the virulence of 
established interest, and all the pertinacity, of 
eotfirmed prejudice; you will hear them 
made the subject of every species of satire 
and invective ; but one kind of opposition to 
them you will never hear; you will never 
hear them met by quict, steady, rational 
argument, for that is the one way in which 
they cannot be met.” 

Words cannot convey a bolder challenge 
than is here thrown down, nor is the cause 
likely to want followers, which, in addition 
to the ordinary excitement of controversy, 
offers assurances of undoubted justice, and 
that it will lead to certain victory. And 
such throughout is the temper of the whole 
volume. Mr. Ruskin’s theories are little 
altered; his views are the same; his tastes 
develope themselves in the old directions ; 
his descriptive painting is brilliant and skilful 
as before; but his controversial spirit is keener, 
his tones more dogmatical, ok the peculiar 
features of a mind which has delighted thou- 
sands of readers are here contracted and 
sharpened into lines which have lost their 
original attractiveness. The aspects indeed are 
8o various in which the author and his work 
present themselves, and the modes by which 
he forces himself, his views, his tastes, his 
opinions, upon the reader, are so numerous, 
that it is difficult to know which to take first. 
Contradictions of character which men usually 
endeavour to reconcile or to conceal, Mr. 
Ruskin either sees or heeds not at all. He 
18 necessarily paradoxical, from the very 
structure of the mind he lays bare to his 
reader. That the man who interpreted 
Turner’s works with a profusion of impas- 
stoned language, should also be a champion of 
the Pre-Raffacllites, and how a deep reverence 
for medixval frescoes can be compatible with 
intense Protestantism, is a sore puzzle to 





many plain-thinking persons who have been 
wiled away from their everyday habits by the 
earnestness of the writer’s convictions and the 
glitter of his imagery. He fits in with no 
one of the systems. Parties may bid in vain 
for him: the Evangelical, who exults over the 
denouncement of St. Barnabas, cannot follow 
him to the eell of Fra Angelico; and the lite- 
rary voluptuary, who rejoices in the colour of 
his writing, is startled ie its outspoken and 
home-thrusting morality. 

This uncompromising spirit not only does 
not stoop low enough to win many adherents, 
but it embarrasses those that would foilow. 
A passion may here and there be roused, but 
its corresponding prejudice is shocked; and 
some of the would-be disciples are left behind 
at every turn, unable to keep up with the 
wayward movements of their guide. In the 
present case, though the principles advanced 
are not new, they are laid down in terms 
which more than once exceed the bounds of 
good sense and good temper: for instance, 
the noisy harangue with which the second 
lecture begins, against the use of the words 
‘Romance,’ ‘ Quixotism,’ &e., is quite unne- 
cessary, and becomes laughable from its eager- 
ness. Thus, p. 67, we find the following 
burst: “ Quixotism or Utopianism, that is 
another of the devil’s pet words.” Then the 
puerilities of the passage, p. 20, ‘ Sometimes 
the tree gets a little puzzled, and forgets 
which is to be the longest stalk,” &c., show a 
strangely distempered fancy, and, united with 
the sort of childish admonition which abounds 
through this lecture (the first), must have been 
peculiarly offensive to an Edinburgh audience, 
and convey an impression, perhaps a false one, 
of intolerable arrogance in the author. 

The principles enforced appear to have been 
in the main these: that the architecture of 
Edinburgh, though not without a certain 
dignity of its own, is essentially uninteresting 
from its being mostly alike ; being uninterest- 
ing that it is essentially bad, and that all 
architecture might be and ought to be made 
interesting. That the art ought to be studied 
by every body, being simple enough to be 
within everyone’s reach. The Greek manner 
of roofing as a matter of construction is then 
condemned, and the Gothic system of arching 
extolled for its greater strength, security, and 
beauty. It is then argued that the sense of 
beauty is not the result of custom, but is itself 
a mental principle of general character, and 
that the powers of association and of beauty 
are distinct. The principle is next laid down 
that every form of ornament—in windows, for 
instance—ought to be, and is only good in so 
far as it is, studied from some type in nature, 
chiefly from vegetation. From the form of 
roof appropriate to a northern climate, it is 
argued that the Gothic arrangement of roof is 
the only one to be tolerated; and in very 
eloquent and graceful terms the origin and 
history of the Gothic spire are explained. With 
remarks then as to porches, bow windows, and 
the use of iron and glass, the first lecture 
terminates. The second opens with the 
digression above alluded to, upon the use of 
the words ‘Romance,’ ‘ hae apes? and 
‘ Quixotism,’ and proceeds to the question of 
balustrades, and top decorations of houses ; 
the effect of sculpture at a distance, Ke. The 
theory here is, that in good architecture orna- 
ment ought to be, and in the Gothic it was, 
always placed low; whilst the Greek manner 
is to put it at the tops of their houses. ‘The 
proper treatment of near and distant ornament 
is also discussed. Proceeding then further to 
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the morale of art matters, the outlay of money 
upon works of art is discussed with reference 
to its duties and responsibilities. Then in a 
peroration, from which we have given an ex- 
tract, the author vindicates himself from sup- 
posed presumption by appeals to nature and 
reason in support of his views. The third 
lecture is devoted to landscape art and Turner ; 
the fourth, to the Pre-Raffaellite school. 

A closer analysis of these lectures would re- 
veal a number of those peculiar doctrines to 
which Mr. Ruskin himself refers, and most 
truly, as being opposed to the deliberate con- 
victions of almost every reader. For instance, 
he begins by drawing an injurious contrast 
between the architecture of Edinburgh and 
Verona, as though, setting climate and religion 
aside, it were possible for the expansive and 
migratory energies of a city of Great Britain 
to leave monuments similar to those raised by 
the pent-up, self-concentrated garrison of a 
Lombard town. Further on (p. 93) this ob- 
jection seems partly to strike Mr. Ruskin him- 
self, who most perversely improves the oppor- 
tunity into arebuke against foreign travelling, 
as though the Scottish nation were wrong in 
not staying at home, and not Mr. Ruskin 
wrong in making unwise deductions from their 
national habits. Then the principle is broadly 
laid down, that no architecture can be pleasing 
which does not present as much variety as 
nature itself; but the argument by which it 
is supported, founded on natural appearances, 
as that no two leaves are exactly alike on the 
same tree, &., if good for anything, would 
tell equally well against symmetry of design 
everywhere, even in the same building; but 
to assert that the eye does not derive pleasure 
from this source would be to contradict the 
experience of every day and hour. Even as 
to the great stronghold of Mr. Ruskin’s argu- 
ment, that Gothic architecture is based upon 
natural types, and Grecian not—we.would 
ask, are there no horizontal lines in the earth’s 
strata? Or, may it not be argued that the 
Gothic systems are far less honest and con- 
scientious than the Grecian, inasmuch as they, 
with their laws of downward weight and 
thrust, affect (if the theory be true) to imitate 
the up-springing life of trees and foliage, and 
thus perpetuate a greater falsehood than the 
horizontal and solid piles of Greece and 
Egypt? At least, one mode of reasoning ap- 
pears tous as valuable as the other, Turning 
to a minor matter, the illustration brought 
forward to show that Gothic architecture is 
more lovely than Greek, because parties of 
pleasure prefer the ruins of Roslyn Chapel for 
their pie-nies to the “ portico of the last built 
institution” (p. 55) is too absurdly unjust ; as 
though, if the chapel were new, and, instead 
of the institution, there were a ruined temple, 
however Grecian, wreathed with flowers and 
embosomed in woods, the children would not 
select the latter for their holiday sports. But 
these are lectures, not essays; and words 
spoken off-hand are not always intended to 
bear a stress of argument, or to produce, in 
many cases, more than a temporary impres- 
sion. It would be useless to multiply in- 
stances, where it would seem that a profound 
sagacity, having the force of instinct, is com- 
bined with a simplicity that falls far short of 
ordinary penetration. Let us rather ecknow- 
ledge, with sincere pleasure, the originality 
and value of many of these opinions, when not 
wrenched from their simple bearings upon, 
and relations to, the general question, the zeal 
with which they are wougerd and the 
earnestness, the knowledge, the abundance 
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and felicity of illustration with which they are 


etre | Above all, the descriptive pic- 
tures must be admired even by a Scottish 
architect, and the images which the author 
raises will be remembered when the contro- 
versial passages have passed into oblivion. 
The opening sketch of Voces: is as follows :— 

**T remember a city more nobly placed even 
than your Edinburgh, which instead of the valley 
that you have now filled by lines of railroad, has a 
broad and rushing river of blue water sweeping 
through the heart of it: which, for the dark and 
solitary rock that bears your castle, has an amphi- 
theatre of cliffs crested with cypresses and olive; 
which for the two masses of Arthur's Seat and the 
ranges of the Pentlands, has a chain of blue moun- 
tains higher than the haughtiest peaks of your 
highlands: and which, for your far away Ben Ledi 
and Ben More, has the great central chain of the 
St Gothard Alps: and yet, as you go out of the 
gates, and walk in the suburban streets of that city 
—I mean Verona—the eye never seeks to rest on 
that external scenery, however gorgeous ; it does not 
look for the gaps between the houses as you do 
here; it may for a few moments follow the broken 
line of the great Alpine battlements ; but it is only 
where they form a background for other battle- 
ments built by the hand of man. There is no 
necessity felt to dwell on the blue river or the 
burning hills. The heart and eye have enough to 
do in the streets of the city itself; they are con- 
tented there; nay, they sometimes turn from the 
natural scenery, as if too savage and solitary, to 
dwell with a deeper interest on the palace walls 
that cast their shade upon the streets, and the 
crowd of towers that rise out of that shadow into 
the depth of the sky.” 

In the third lecture the historical sketch of 
landscape, from Giotto downwards, is valu- 
able, though dashed with a great deal of un- 
wearying abuse of the Renaissance. The 
sketch of Turner’s life that follows is also 
important, as everything from Mr. Ruskin 
on the subject must be. Great attempts 
are made to relieve Turner’s character from 
the common charges of uncharitableness and 
selfishness; and it is right that the artist’s 
justification from vulgar scandal should go as 
far as the name and authority of Mr. Ruskin 
can carry it. But the scene is over-coloured 
when it is represented (p. 187) that Turner 
lived seventy years in the world, never meet- 
ing “with a single word or ray of sympathy, 
until he felt himself sinking into the grave.” 
The matter is not to be disposed of thus: nor 
the blame of his unsocial life to be laid so un- 
scrupulously upon the world at large. It is 
notorious that Turner might have enjoyed 
sympathy, respect, and social honours, but for 

is own peculiarities of mind: what they 
were, and how they arose, is another question, 
which, in the ease of a mind like his, cannot 
be dismissed with a simple fling at all his con- 
temporaries, artists and others; or by the 
self-contradictory proposition that Turner re- 
fused to go into society because society 
neglected him. 

The article on Pre-Raffaellitism begins with 
a sketch of the history of art, pra es meet 
a theory dividing it into three epochs—Pagan, 
Christian, and Modern: during which the 
author lays down several dogmas, all of them, 
we imagine, rather challenges to controversy 
than statements of opinion—e.g. ‘ Ancient 
art was religious art: modern art is profane 
art.” “The spirit of modernism is to deny 
Christ.” ‘That historical painting is unne- 
cessary and absurd,” &c., but all used as a 
vantage ground from whence to make a fresh 
attack on the Renaissance, and to introduce 
Messrs. Hunt and Millais. The book ends 
with vague and ominous warnings on the land 





that neglects its youth of genius, and, in the 
obvious meaning here glanced at, reaches a 
climax of distorted judgment. Here also, too, 
Mr. Ruskin has outstepped the necessities of 
the case,and repeated, in vain, old objurgations 
of years _ for surely no championship is 
required for men whose names are so donor 
to the public as those of the present Pre- 
Raffaellites, one of whom is an Associate of the 
Academy. But Mr. Ruskin must exhaust his 
zeal upon some opponent, real or imaginary— 
the architects, ka painters, the critics, the 

ublie, all in turn encounter his lively sallies. 
Strange, however, as are the mental contrasts 
that abound in the book, there is one tendency 
of Mr. Ruskin’s mind which appears to us to 
lie at the root of many of his inconsis- 
tencies. We commonly speak of the laws of 
morality, the principles of art, and the senti- 
ment of religion, as three distinct things—not 
as being without connexion, but as having 
strong distinctions. Errors have arisen, and 
arise daily, from the confusion of the first and 
third of these matters : Mr. Ruskin’s tendency 
is to confound them all three together. In 
the ‘ Lamps of Architeeture’ the attempt was 
commenced, and it is here maintained, to treat 
art-invention and art-execution as moral or 
religious duties, or both. This attempt is 
seductive, as presenting great present advan- 
tages ; it is powerful, as appealing to such im- 
portant motives of action ; it has proved, in this 
case, to be of the most commanding interest, 
as much from the author’s style of treatment 
as from its own nature; but we believe that 
it must fail, as being founded in error, and it 
is accompanied by this risk, that after a tem- 
porary success, its result will be a reaction in 
the opposite direction. Over-strained con- 
scientiousness will lead to immorality.. So 
large a subject can only be glanced at in the 
mee narrow limits; let, -however, Mr. 

uskin take with him all the honours (not 
mean or slight) of having been the first to 
raise the question, of showing still the spirit 
to maintain it—not to speak now of the 
manner of its execution, which was at the 
outset glorious, though his tones be now 
somewhat worn and querulous. To the in- 
dignant artist or architect, if such there be, 
who may read this book, we have only to ob- 
serve, that he it is who, of all others, is sure 
to profit most by the stir of public attention 
which these discussions excite towards those 
pursuits in which he, at the present day, is the 
one most deeply interested. 











History of Europe, from the Fall of Napo- 
leon, in 1815, to the Accession of Louis Na- 
poleon, in 1852. By Sir Archibald Alison, 
Bart. Vol. ITI. Tshwant and Sons. 

[Second Notice.] 

Arter disposing, in the first half of his third 

volume, of the history of Russia, Turkey, and 

Greece, at that period, Sir Archibald Alison 

resumes the history of France, from the death 

of Louis XVIII. to the Revolution of 1830, 

with a chapter on French contemporary lite- 

rature. From the latter some extracts may 
be acceptable to our readers. Of two of the 
most illustrious men in the department in 
which the author himself excels, Lamartine 
and Thiers, here are the sketches. The notice 
of Lamartine follows that of Guizot, with 
whom, as a politician and a writer, he is con- 
trasted :— 

“‘ Tf ever two great men stood in striking contrast 
to each other, it was Guizot and his victorious 
antagonist in the strife which overturned the throne 








of Louis Philippe. If the turn of their respective 
minds is considered, it will not appear surprising 
that Guizot was the conservative minister, Lamar. 
tine the democratic leader, on that occasion. Ag 
much as the former is distinguished by historical 
knowledge, patient research, and sober judgment, 
the latter is characterised by ardent imagination, 
dramatic power, and pictorial splendour. Such is 
the vividness of the conceptions of this charming 
writer, such the fervour of his eloquence, and the 
brilliancy of his fancy, that they have tinged truth 
itself with the colours of fiction, and led to much 
really true being discredited in his writings, merely 
from the glow of the language in which it was con- 
veyed. Like Macaulay, he is at once both a poet 
and a historian—a strange combination, according 
to the ordinary idea formed of the qualities requisite 
for the latter, but not unlikely to lead to greatness, 
if the former character is in due subordination to 
the latter; and the opinion of Mr. Fox is well 
founded, that history, in the art of composition, is 
to be placed next to poetry and before oratory. 

“Tf Lamartine’s accuracy of research, patience 
of investigation, and sobriety of judgment, had 
been equal to his vividness of fancy, warmth of 
imagination, and fervour of eloquence, he would 
have made the greatest and most popular his- 
torian of modern times. But, unfortunately, this 
is very far from being the case; and in truth, 
these qualities of mind are so opposite, that pro- 
bably to the end of the world they never will be 
found united in equal proportions in the same in- 
dividual. He forms his opinions from his impres- 
sions, not his impressions from his opinions; ‘im- 
pressionable comme une femme’ is his true 
characteristic. Not that he wants a clear intellect 
or the reasoning faculty; on the contrary, he 
possesses both in a very high degree, as several 
short passages and passing reflections in all his 
works demonstrate. But such is the ardour of his 
mind and the brilliancy of his conceptions, that 
these qualities are kept in abeyance, or concealed 
amidst the lustre of the language in which they are 
enveloped. He thinks from what he feels, not 
feels from what he thinks ; and the former impres- 
sions are in general so forcible that he loses all 
control over them by the power of the latter. Such 
is the power of his descriptions, and his passion 
for dramatic effect, that even in portraying or nar- 
rating what is strictly true, his works pass for a 
creation of imagination, and those who follow in 
his footsteps are often surprised to find how much 
they are founded in reality. Whoever has tracked 
his wanderings along the shores of the Mediter- 
ranean, must be aware that he has not so much 
exaggerated what he had seen in his descriptions, 
as seen them through a Claude Lorraine medium; 
and those who have followed his steps in the 
History of the Girondists and the Restoration, as 
the author has done, must often do him the justice 
to say, that much of what passes with ordinary 
readers for fiction, is in reality only a dramatic nar- 
rative of real events, 

“* He is a sincere and devout believer in human 
perfectibility, a circumstance which explains howit 
has happened that, though of noble birth, he is 
attached to democratic principles ; though inspired 
with generous feelings, he was instrumental in es- 
tablishing a sordid and vulgar republic. Nearly 
all of similar habits and descent, who become the 
partisans of such changes, are led into them by 
that amiable illusion. Of course it deprives his 
historical and political writings of all weight in the 
formation of rational and lasting opinion ; the first 
requisite in all productions which are to have that 
effect, is a correct estimate of the average character 
of, and of what may reasonably be expected from, 
human nature. Like all fanatics, whether in reli- 
gion or politics, he is wholly inaccessible to reason, 
and beyond the reach of facts, how clear or con 
vincing soever. Accordingly, his belief in human 
perfectibility and the virtue of the masses 1s wl 
shaken, although he has himself confessed, in his 
‘History of the Revolution of 1848,’ that he him- 
self and all his followers would have been thrown 
by the mob into the Seine, when assaulted in the 
Hotel de Ville on April 10 of that year, if they had 
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not been protected by three battalions of the Garde 
Mobile. ; . . F 
«le never on any occasion gives the authority 
on which any historical statement is founded, —a 
defect which not only deprives his works of all 
value as books of reference, but often does great 
injustice to himself, by leading his readers to 
imagine that the whole narrative is fiction, and 
that he gave no authorities because he really had 
none to give. He is inspired, like Chateaubriand, 
with the most inordinate and contemptible vanity, 
which is in an especial manner conspicuous in the 
history of the important events in which he himself 
bore a share, and has made his beautiful episode 
of ‘Raphael,’ which none who know the human 
heart can doubt is in the main founded in truth, to 
pass with the generality of readers for a mere ro- 
mance, in which a vain man has recounted imagi- 
nary bonnes fortunes, But these, and many other 
weaknesses, which have proved fatal to his political 
weight and reputation, must be forgotten when we 
recollect what is really estimable in his character 
and elevated in his sentiments; and in particular, 
the admirable presence of mind and heroic courage 
with which he contended with the savage multitude 
in the Hotel de Ville in the beginning of the Revo- 
lution of 1848, and prevented the convulsion which 
he himself had so large a share in producing from 
terminating in a second Reign of Terror.” 


The merits and the defects of Thiers as a 
historian are thus characterised :— 


“‘M. Thiers has very great merits as a historian 
—in some respects greater than any who has re- 
cently appeared in France, fertile as it has been in 
great men in that department of literature. Not 
only is he ingenious, dramatic, and eloquent, but 
his writings abound in important general reflec- 
tions, and often in just and generous appreciation 
of individual character. He himself affords the 
best illustration of the truth of his own beautiful 
observation, in reference to the meeting of M. 
Barnave with the Queen, in the journey from Va- 
rennes: ‘ How often would factions the most oppo: 
site be reconciled, if they could meet and read each 
other's hearts!’ But by far his greatest merit con- 
sists in the luminous survey he gives of countries, 
especially in relation to military events, and the 
clear and lucid manner in which he unfolds the 
principles of strategy applicable to the campaigns 
which he had to describe. In this he is unrivalled 
in civil, and never was exceeded by military histo- 
nians ; and his writings afford a striking proof how 
completely a strong native bent in the mind of an 
author can overcome the want of practical experi- 
ence, or acquaintance with the actual operations of 
war. His chief defect is the almost entire absence 
of quotation of authority, and its inevitable conse- 
quence, great and frequent inaccuracy in details—a 
fault which, besides depriving his works of their 
chief value as books of authority, exposes him to 
constant well-founded attacks from that numerous 
class of writers who look to accuracy in these re- 
spects rather than general merit, and nibble at the 
corners of an edifice of which they are unable to 
throw down the pillars. In regard to English trans- 
actions, he labours under one grievous defect, 
which has made his works of little value in regard 
to its history: he does not understand English, a 
circumstance which renders him about as competent 
to write our annals as the author would be to con- 
vey an idea of those of France, if he could not read 
its language. 

“By far the best work of M. Thiers, and one 
which belongs to the highest class of political his- 
tory, is his ‘ History of the Consulate and Empire,’ 
now in course of publication at Paris. It shows 
that his mind had grown immensely during the 
course of his political career, and cast off many of 
the indiscretions or errors of his more juvenile 
years. He is no longer the ardent student fresh 
from the revolutionary school, and ready, on all oc- 
casions, to share in its dreams, or palliate its ex- 
cesses; but the experienced statesman, versed in 
the ways of the world, and taught by disaster the 
futile nature of all visions of perfectibility, founded 
upon the immaculate character of the great majority 





have increased with practice, and acquaintance with 
the leading generals of the period ; and there is no 
work in existence which the general reader can con- 
sult with more pleasure, or the military with 
greater instruction, than his ‘ History of the Cam- 
paigns of Austerlitz, Jena, and Wagram.’ But in 
addition to this, his political opinions appear to 
have undergone a considerable change with the 
lapse of time, and a practical acquaintance with the 
duties of statesmanship. His mind is candid; and 
albeit bred in the school of Infidelity and the Re- 
volution, his late volumes contain frequent allusion 
to Supreme Superintendence, and the punishment, 
even in this world, of the sins of men. But above 
all, his acquaintance with the secrets of cabinets 
and state papers has led to his last work being en- 
riched with a great variety of important information 
not to be met with in any other publication ; and 
in no other work is there to be found so copious an 
account of the diplomacy of the Empire, and the 
internal legislation of Napoleon.” 


The account given by Sir Archibald Alison 
of some of the military historians of France 
confirms our opinion of his own great diligence 
and fidelity as a narrator of events. Although 
the notices are brief, yet it will be satisfactory 
to those with whom Alison’s ‘ History’ is the 
standard book of reference, to know some- 
thing of the original sources whence many of 
his materials were derived. Thus he writes 
of Generals Dumas and Pelet, two of the 
military annalists of the last war :— 


“‘ Unequal to Jomini in military science or poli- 
tical thought, General Mathieu Dumas is greatly 
his superior in picturesque power and graphic 
effect. Like Xenophon, he has described with the 
fidelity of a soldier, but the soul of a poet and the 
eye of a painter, the most important events of 
Napoleon’s life, in many of which he himself bore 
a conspicuous part; and he has done this with so 
much simplicity and elegance that few works in 
any age will bear a comparison with it. His de- 
scription of the passage of the Splugen, in parti- 
cular, and the operations of the corps which he 
commanded on the flank of the Austrians in 1801, 
on the confines of the Grisons and the Tyrol, as 
well as of the crossing of the St. Bernard and cam- 
paign of Marengo, are among the most fascinating 
pieces of military history which ever were written, 
and will bear a comparison with the most admired 
passages in Xenophon or Livy. Itis only to be 
regretted, for the fame of this eloquent writer, that 
his work, being in eighteen volumes, and only com- 
prising nine years of Napoleon’s campaigns, is too 
voluminous for the general reader ; and hence it is 
regarded rather as a storehouse from which subse- 
quent writers, and none more than the author, 
have drawn their most interesting materials, rather 
than a work which is itself to find its way into 
every well-furnished library. 

‘*The work of Mathieu Dumas terminates with 
the Treaty of Tilsit; but the next great campaign 
of Napoleon has been recorded by another military 
writer in a kindred spirit, and with equal graphic 
power. General Pelet, an ardent admirer of Na- 
poleon and the whole Imperial régime, has at least 
done ample justice to one of his campaigns, for 
there does not exist in any language a more splendid 
military work than his account of the campaigns of 
Aspern and Wagram. It is in four volumes, and 
narrates only the events of a few months ; yet it is 
so interesting that there are probably few readers 
who do not regret its brevity rather than complain 
of its prolixity; and certainly there is no author 
who has felt how absolutely interest in narrative is 
dependent on minuteness of detail, who will affirm 
that he has erred on the side of excessive length. 
In truth, the events of that single campaign ex- 
ceeded in interest and importance those of many 
entire pacific reigns. His account of the battle of 
Wagram, in particular, and the matchless exploit 
of throwing the bridge at Enzersdorf over the 
Danube on the night preceding that great event, 
amidst the war of elements and the louder roar of 





artillery, is a perfect masterpiece, and never, it 
may confidently be affirmed, will be surpassed in 
military history.” 

With most of Sir Archibald Alison’s re- 
marks on contemporary French literature in 
general, and on particular authors, we are dis- 
posed to concur, and we find far less to criti- 
cise and object to than in the corresponding 
chapters on English literature in a previous 
volume. There is less also of his diffuse 
grandiloquence. of style, which becomes op- 
pressive when the subjects are not of great 
intrinsic interest. The events described in 
this volume are of such magnitude, and so 
rapid in their succession, that less room is left 
for rhetorical flourishing. The closing chapter 
of the volume, containing the domestic history 
of England, from the death of Lord London- 
dery, in 1822, to the monetary crisis of 1825, 
will sorely try the patience of all readers who 
do not regard Sir Archibald Alison with equal 
admiration as a statesman and a historian. 








The One Primeval Language, Traced Expe- 
rimentally through Ancient Inscriptions, 
By the Rev. Charles Forster, B.D. 
Bentley. 

Or Mr. Forster’s researches and expositions 
on the subject of the primeval language of 
man, as traced in monumental remains, we 
have on previous occasions given some ac- 
count, especially in reviewing his volume 
on the Sinaitic inscriptions. Two parts have 
been published of his series of essays, and in 
this third and concluding volume he proceeds 
to investigate the alphabetic characters and 
the surviving vestiges of the primeval common 
language, as exhibited in the remains of As- 
syria, Babylonia, and Persia. The great prin- 
ciple insisted on by Mr. Forster is that the 
confusion of tongues at Babel, of the fact of 
which he makes no question, was merely of a 
dialectic nature, and that, therefore, the re- 
ducibleness of all the leading post-diluvian 
dialects is to be readily expected, as has been 
tested and verified with regard to the Sinaitic 
and Egyptian records. Of the industry and 
mgenuity of the author we have already 
spoken favourably, but we hope that -we have 
not been understood as generally concurring 
in the soundness, or giving testimony to the 
value, of his conclusions. On the contrary, 
we find much that is hasty and superficial in 
Mr. Forster’s researches, and we only com- 
mend them to the consideration of the learned 
as the contributions of a diligent and zealous 
labourer in a field of knowledge deeply inte- 
resting, but still surrounded with much obscu- 
rity and difficulty. 

n the present volume there is the same 
admixture of learned industry and hasty 
speculation, which the reader must carefully 
consider and discriminate. Mr. Forster 
thinks that the primitive language must have 
suffered comparatively slight change in the 
region where the confusion of tongues took 
place, it being natural to suppose that those 
who could no longer understand their fellow- 
builders removed to a distance, and that those 
who still understood each other remained to- 
gether where they were. Assuming this to 
be the case, Mr. Forster argues that, in the 
monumental remains of the plains of Shinar, 
we must have the nearest approaches to the 
one primeval tongue. With this view the 
Assyrian remains, as brought to light by Raw- 
linson, Botta, Layard, and others, are ex- 
amined. The manner in which these monu- 
ments are made to illustrate the author's 
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theories is highly ingenious, and the interpre- 
tations of the figures and inseriptions of the 
Nimroud obelisk throw important light, both 
on the subject of the monument itself and on 
the relations of the Assyrian to the Arabic and 
other languages. The larger part of the volume 
is occupied with detailed examinations of those 
pictorial groups of the Nimroud obelisk, which 
are accompanied by inscriptions, Arabic being 
used as the decyphering key. The author's 
object is stated to be :— 

‘*The experimental decypherment of the arrow- 
headed characters, not in their isolated forms, 
where, until the alphabet and language shall have 
been ascertained, independently, by verified expe- 
riments, all is, and ever must be, conjectural only, 
but as they occur, in a series of pictorial tablets 
and cylinders from Nineveh and Babylon, where 
the soundness of the alphabet, and the correctness 
of the subdivisions into words, can be tested, at 
every step, by the searching ordeal of agreement 
with the pictures ; in other words, by the applica- 
tion of the safe and simple principle of legend and 
device.” 

Numerous plates and inscriptions are then 
given, with the author’s interpretations, the 
following passage from Mr. Layard’s work 
being quoted as confirmatory of the principle 
of Mr. Forster’s system :—- 

““«Two characters appear at one time to have 
been in use among the Assyrians. One, the cumei- 
form or arrow-headed, as in Egypt, was, probably, 
the hieroglyphic, and principally employed for 
inonumental records; the other, the cursive or 
hieratic, may have been used in documents of a 
private nature, or for records of public events of 
minor importance. The nature of the arrow- 
headed will be hereafter described. The cursive 
resembles the writing of the Phcenicians, Palmy- 
renes, Babylonians, and Jews; in fact, the cha- 
racter which, under a few unessential modifica- 
tions, was common to the nations speaking cognate 
dialects of one language, variously termed the 
Semitic, Aramean, or, more appropriately, Syro- 
Arabian.’—‘ Nineveh and its Remains,’ vol. ii. 
p. 164. 

‘*This passage (adds Mr. Forster) contains both 
a just representation of the alphabetic phenomena 
which it describes, and a correct statement of the 
only legitimate inference which can be drawn from 
them ; namely, that, in the cursive writing of all 
these primitive nations, a common character im- 
plies a common language, dialectically varying, 
but essentially the same, and best defined as the 
Syro-Arabian. In other words, the reader has 
here before him the fundamental principle of the 
present work.” 


In the latter part of the volume a treatise 
is given, entitled ‘A New Key for the Re- 
covery of the Lost Tribes of Israel,’ in which 
the Affghans are asserted to be the true 
descendants of the banished tribes. This 
idea has been maintained by high authorities, 
as Sir William Jones, Sir George Rose, and 
others; but Mr. Forster has collected and 
brought into one view many curious and im- 
portant facts on the subject. The fault of 
most speculators on this historical and ethno- 
logical question has been the desire of sup- 
porting some theory by which the descendants 
of the tribes were sought in one particular 
locality, forgetting the probability of various 
dispersions and subsequent migrations. There 
is truth in many of the statements and opi- 
nions as to the locality of the lost tribes which 
at first sight appear to be conflicting. We 
believe that remains of them are found among 
many nations, and among none more certainly 
than among the mountain people of Affghan- 
istan. <A striking passage to this effect is 
quoted from the ‘ Quarterly Review,’ in the 
article upon Mr. Kay’s ‘History of the 





Affghan War,’ which we give, as likely to have 
weight with many readers :— 

““We confess that we should, but recently, 
have feared to incur ridicule, by even alluding to 
the opinion of those who find, in the Afghans, the 
descendants of the ten lost tribes of Israel; but 
we must say, that we think no man need feel 
sensitive on that head, since the appearance of the 
late statement of the arguments pro et contra by 
the Right Hon. Sir George Rose. We cannot go 
into his details at present; but, to glance merely 
at a few leading points, the fact of their own 
universal tradition, their calling themselves, col- 
lectively, ‘ Bin Israel,’ Children of Israel (though 
they repudiate with indignation the name of 
‘Yahoudi,’ or Jew), the, to us, new fact, that 
one particular warlike tribe style themselves You- 
sufzie, or the tribe of Joseph—and several others— 
taken together with the strongly Jewish cast of 
the modern Afghan physiognomy, seem to rebuke 
the levity hitherto prevalent in essays alluding to 
this conjecture about their origin. We are very 
sensible that an apology may seem due to Sir 
George Rose, for such a merely passing reference 
to his work. But his own pages contain many 
allusions to points of the highest importance, which 
he admits not to have been yet properly worked 
out; more especially as to the degrees of Hebraic 
element in the Afghan language; and his Ap- 
pendix affords much hope of speedy additional 
information.” 


After giving details in support of this view, 
Mr. Forster thus sums un the topics of his 
arguments and illustrations :— 

‘The whole chain of proof thus meets and com- 
bines at this given point, from the most far- 
removed quarters. We find, in the heathen geo- 
grapher (Ptolemy), clear names of Israelite Tribes, 
on the one hand, on the borders of the Caspian 
Sea; on the other hand, in the mountains of 
Chinese Tartary. We find the Jewish accounts, 
quite independently bearing their witness. to the 
migration and settlement of the very Tribes named 
by Ptolemy, in those very parts; a witness which 
here, at least, stands confirmed by geographical 
evidences, which scepticism itself can neither evade 
nor deny. We find the national character of those 
wandering Israelites (long become Tartar hordes), 
correspondingly delineated, in the accounts of the 
Jews, and in the history of the Chozars. And we 
find the very national character, as there described, 
in all its characteristics, its restlessness, its turbu- 
lence, its roving propensities, its insatiable appe- 
tite for war and plunder, re-appear, in all its life 
and reality, in that of the whole Afghan nation : 
a people naming themselves ‘ Beni-Israeel,’ and 
universally claiming to be the descendants of the 
lost Ten Tribes: the nomenclature of these Tribes 
and districts, both in ancient geography, and at 
the present day, confirming this universal national 
tradition. Lastly, we have the route of the Is- 
raelites, from Media to Afghanistan and India, 
marked out by a series of. intermediate Stations, 
bearing the names of several of their, Tribes, and 
clearly indicating the stages of their long and 
arduous journey.” 


Sir George Rose states, as a still more con- 
clusive proof of the Jewish ancestry of the 
Affghans, the existence of the rite of circum- 
cision, but the evidence of this having been in 
use before the introduction of Mahometanism, 
rests as yet on tradition rather than histo- 
rical evidence. Of the general-corroborative 
proofs from physical appearance, natural dis- 
position, customs and manners, and other local 
or ethnical characteristics, very remarkable 
instances are collected in this volume. In- 
deed, the resemblance of the Affghans to the 
Jews is familiarly known and spoken of among 
all Europeans who have visited these regions. 
Elphinstone, in his account of the kingdom 
of Cabul, throws doubt on the subject ; but 
his objections are in Mr. Forster’s book 
satisfactorily answered, and a variety of proofs 





. . an Dow 
and testimonies are adduced which most 


readers will consider conclusive. No other 
people in the world could assume the name of 
Beni Israeel with any approach to the claims 
to that title possessed by the Affghan tribes, 





Memorials of the Life of Amelia Opie. By 

Cecilia Lucy Brightwell. Longman & Co, 

sae Notice.] 
Tue long and lightsome career of Amelia Opie 
is divisible into three epochs, each of which 
was, in itself, as prolific in incident and scenes 
worthy of reminiscence, as the whole life of 
many other mortals of biographical eminence, 
The first ending with the death of Mr. Opie 
in 1807, the second extending to the period of 
her communion with the Society of Friends in 
1825, and the third closing with her demise in 
1853. Our attention will be this week oe. 
cupied with the second and gayest period of 
her existence. After mourning the loss of her 
husband for the space of three years, the con- 
vivial widow is tempted to London, and re. 
peats her visit annually in the season of the 
beau monde for wd years. In 1810 we 
find her dining at Lady Whitbread’s, in 
Dover-street, full of hope that she should hear 
some interesting conversation relative to the 
arrest of Sir Francis Burdett. It was a time 
of no common excitement. - A few evenings 
before, when returning late from a party, she 
had seen, “ with a sensation difficult to de- 
scribe,” cannon planted in Hanover-square. 
She was, however, disappointed, and learned 
to believe “that members of Parliament hear 
too much of state matters in their House, to 
wish to discuss them in their hours of relaxa- 
tion.” Among the guests were Lady Roslyn, 
Lord Dudley, Lyttleton, Sheridan, *‘and the 
ever-welcome Sydney Smith.” At Madame 
de Staél’s she meets Lady Crewe and the Mack. 
kintoshes and the Romillys, and a brilliant 
group, “some of whom threw over the circle 
the spell of their beauty, and others that of 
their high talents,” while, conversing around 
the hostess, they “ called forth her ever-ready 
repartees and almost unrivalled eloquence;” 
and presently her curiosity was siartled by’ 
hearing a plain and unpretending gentleman 
addressed ‘‘ votre Majesté,” who proved to be 
the King of the Netherlands. But the year 
which most attracted the widow Opic’s love of 
excitement was that in which the Allied 
Sovereigns visited London. “In 1814, she 
was there,” says her biographer, “ in the very 
midst of all the gaiety and whirl;” and we 
must commence our extracts with two amus- 
ing letters to her father about this time, 
showing how entirely she entered into the 
spirit of the period :— 
“11, Orchard-street, Portland-square, 
“21st May, 1814. 

“My dear Father,—You would be sure that, 
so tempted, I should go to Hudson Gurney’s, and 
I did. The company consisted of Lady Nelson, 
Mrs. Forbes, her daughter, Lady James Hay, 
Armine and Edmund Wodehouse, M. Bland, Mr. 
Maltby, his wife’s nephew, just returned from the 
army, Mr. Hume, of the India House, Dr. Southey, 
and Frank Morse: I was so fortunate as to sit 
between the two Wodehouses. I must tell yous 
bon mot of Dudley North’s which was told me. 
‘Sheridan (said Dudley N.), I hear you are coming 
forward for Westminster again.’ ‘Pho! (replied 
he), if I were I amsure I must be wound up again. 
‘And if you were wound up (returned D.N.) you 
would go on as usual, tick-tick-tick.’ d 

“The Prince has sunk himself in the mud, with 
all parties, by his endeavour to get to himself the 
exclusive privilege of inviting all the royalties, that 
he might exclude his wife, the Princess of Glou- 
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cester, and the Dukes of Sussex, Kent, and Glou- 
eester. Lord Seyton had sent to give tickets to 
the Princess, and on being pressed by Lord Yar- 
mouth to recall them, he replied, ‘Yarmouth, go 
and tell the Prince Regent that I am no dancer, 
but that if the Princess of Wales will do me the 
honour of dancing with me I will open the ball 
with her.’ This Lord Montford told me, as a fact, 
on Thursday evening. At Boodle’s, on the Prince’s 
applying for the same privilege as at White’s, they 
yoted three to one against him. Lord M. added, 
that if, as she is likely to do, goaded as she is 
Gilly woman !), she goes to White’s, and is refused 
admission, it is probable that the populace may 
take her part, and endanger the house. For my 

I see no necessary difference between the 
conduct proper for a royal wife and a wife in a 
private station ; and as a public brawl between an 
angry wife and a brutal husband would excite just 
indignation in private life, I cannot do otherwise 
than consider the Princess as violating her duty, 
however great her wrongs, by exposing herself to 
insult, and her husband also, by persisting to do 
what is disagreeable to him; let her take care to 
fulfil her own duties, and she will meet what she 
deserves, the respect and pity of everyone. But I 
believe her to be a weak vixen, or at least that 
she loves to teaze the Prince. 

“Next day, in the evening, the L. M.’s came 
and took me to the Hamiltons’ ball, We went 
late and found the rooms so crowded that we took 
our station on the stairs, where Lady Montford 
joined us, and talking occasionally to Edward, 
Tom, Lord M., and two or three other men, we 
made ourselves amusement, till we thought Mrs. H. 
thought us acting fine, so then we entered the hot 
room, where we staid till the carriage got up, and 
then came away, though the H.’s said they would 
not forgive us if we did not stay to supper; but I 
was more fit to be in bed, having then, and now, a 
crying cold, that is most trying, and makes me 
look like an owl. Yesterday I went out with 
In the evening 


Mrs. Gurney and left some cards. 
I went to Miss White’s (having dined at home on 
eggs and coffee), where I found some rank, talent, 


and odd-looking notoriety and ability. Lady 
Mackintosh asked me to dine there on Monday, 
and Mrs. Philips to a party on Wednesday; but 
business and duty take me to Mitcham on Monday 
for two or three days. Just as Lady M. turned 
away from me, a young man who had been talking 
to her said to me, ‘that odd-looking man yonder 
isa distinguished character; that is Mr. Galetin, 
the American commissioner.’ ‘So Lady Mackin- 
tosh told me.’ ‘I told you,’ he replied, ‘because 
we all like to have lions pointed out; I shall do 
him the same kindness, for I shall point you out 
tohim.’ ‘You are very obliging,’ said I, making 
him a low curtsey, and thinking I had never seen 
anything so impudent since the days of Mr. Hirst, 
and wondering who he could be. ‘For my own 
part,’ continued he, ‘I am remarkable for being, 
what you may think is not very remarkable in this 
great city, namely, a very impudent fellow in thus 
Introducing myself to you.’ I laughed, but would 
not ask his name of himself. I asked it of 
Lady M., and found him to be a Mr. Cullen, son 
of Dr. Cullen. Farewell! till Wednesday, and 
pray write and let me know all about you. 


‘© A, OPIE.” 


; “Mitcham, 25th May, 1814. 

‘My dear Father,—I wonder much I have not 
yet heard from you; it is now ten days since I 
heard of or from home ! 

“On Sunday C. breakfasted with me, and we 
Went to Bedford Chapel to hear S. Smith preach ; 
Mrs. H. C. saw us in the aisle, and took us into 
her pew. We had an excellent sermon, but entre 
nous I saw C, nearly asleep several times. She 
said she liked the sermon exceedingly, but I am 
tL she did not hear some fine parts. (There's 
la Roberts taking off a little dog howling or 
barking, so like nature that I have been calling 
her a little howling puppy; the noise a dog makes 
When his toe is trodden upon is most admirable. 

he has now exhausted herself so much 





with the fatigues of her canine madness, as she 
calls it, that she is quiet, and I stand a chance of 
finishing my letter in peace.) 

‘*My levée on Sunday was rather splendid, con- 
sisting of twenty-seven persons, who (men excepted) 
chiefly came in carriages. These carriages suc- 
ceeded each other so quickly, that the servants 
asked my servant what was to be secn at No. 11; 
and when he said ‘a lady,’ they answered, ‘ what, 
is she ill?’ My cousin came first, and told me his 
brother had been in town, and had often talked of 
visiting me, and when he returns I am to see him. 

“The next day I took a coach and came to 
Mitcham ; a sad arrival! But, as you may sup- 
pose, the freshness of grief was all mine, and it 
became my duty to conquer the expression of it as 
soon as possible; but I am only now in my usual 
spirits. * * * * We are very comfortable together; 
there is too, here, the nicest set of children; we 
had them all in last night, and we played at 
magical music, and I made myself hoarse with 
singing through a comb. 

*“Upon my word I shall be very savage if I 
don’t hear from you, and of the romans, alias 
comances or novels, in Pottergate-street and St. 
Helen’s. * * * * Of all things in the world, truth 
and ingenuousness, the foundation of all virtue, 
are the rarest. Farewell! till Saturday. 

“‘A, OPIE.” 


Mrs. Opie was now all anxiety to get a peep 
at the Emperor Alexander of Russia and the 
King of Prussia :— 


‘¢Yesterday, on our return from Mrs. Smith’s, 
we walked home by the Pulteney Hotel, and just 
in time to get in amongst the crowd, and on a 
step, whence, in due time, we saw the Emperor 
and his sister pass in the Prince’s state coach. I 
only saw, however, his back, left arm, and curl. 
But the king of Prussia, who followed, I saw per- 
fectly; and he is a most interesting looking man. 
But we are all Emperor mad, and from morn till 
eve the streets are thronged with people and car- 
riages, waiting patiently for hours, to see him pass. 
Yesterday morning by ten, he was, with his sister, 
téte-d-téte, at the British Museum; and a gentle- 
man we know saw him very near, and said he was 
like J. Smith. 

‘We dined at Westmacott’s and I sent Meg 
home, and went to Lady Charleville’s, where I 
found a large circle listening to music, by Naldi, 
Chiodi, &c.; to my glad surprise I was kindly 
greeted by my old friend Lord Carysfort, whom 
indisposition of a severe kind indeed has kept out 
of company four years. There too I saw J. Smith, 
who repeated to me a poem on H. Twiss’s parodies 
called ‘the mocking-bird,’ which is admirable ; he 
says Mr. Poole wrote the ‘who wants me.’ When 
most of the company was gone, Lady C. took the 
seat vacated by Lady Mornington, that mother of 
great men, and it was next a venerable-looking 
blind woman, whom Lord C. had previously 
pointed out to me as the once celebrated beauty, 
Lady Sarah Lennox. She is now grey, blind, and 
seems both by her voice and manner to be bowed 
by various cares; but perhaps I fancied this.— 
No frank yet! Just room and time to say I have 
seen, from head to foot, and touched the Emperor. 
Other ladies touched his hand, I squeezed his 
wrist only. I bribed the porter and got into his 
hotel!!! To-morrow from a balcony we shall 
have a chance of seeing him again, and in safety. 
Adieu. 

“ith June, 1814. 

“‘My dear Father, — Lest you should have 
thought me mad by the conclusion of my last, I 
shall begin by giving vou a full explanation of it. 
The other morning Mrs. L. M. took me and Mar- 
garet out in her carriage, and I persuaded her to 
drive opposite the Pulteney Hotel ; ‘but other and 
heavier carriages obstructed our view; so I bor- 
rowed the servant, and said, ‘I will try to get on 
the steps, and if I succeed, I will send back for 
you.’ Accordingly, off I set, and was told by the 
constables I must not stand on the steps; however, 
the men’s hearts relenting, they told me, if I ran 
up and made friends with the porter, perhaps I 
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opening the door, I accosted Cerberus, who told 
me admission was impossible, but, tout en me 
grondant, il avoit la bonté daccepter wne piece de 
trois chelins, que je lui mis dans la main, et il me 
permit @entrer. There I found about ten ladies, 
one of whom, whose face I know as well as my 
own, came up to me and said, ‘I’m sure Mrs. Opie 
you would be welcome to be here,’ and seating her- 
self by me, proceeded to discuss divers important 
matters, en attendant the return of the Emperor 
from Carlton House. At length he arrived, and 
we formed a line for him to pass through. He 
was dressed in a scarlet uniform (ours), and wore 
our blue ribband. His head is bald, his hair light, 
his complexion is blond and beautiful, his eyes 
blue, his nose flattish, with a funny little button 
end to it; his mouth very small, and his lips thin. 
His chest and shoulders are broad, and finely 
formed, his manner graceful and dignified, and his 
countenance pleasing ; and he is the Emperor of 
all the Russias, therefore, he is handsome, delight- 
ful, and so forth. I said that we formed a line, 
and I, simple soul, meant to keep it, but not so 
my companions ; for they all closed round him, 
and one took one hand, one the other, and really 
I did not know how far they meant to presume ; 
for my part, I dared not, for some time, even 
think of touching him; but ‘evil communications 
corrupt good manners,’ and at last, when he was 
nearly past, I grasped his wrist, but the grasp 
would not have crushed a fly. The lady who 
knew me, said to me, when he was past, ‘what a 
soft hand he has.’ Lord Yarmouth, who was with 
him, came afterwards, and talked with that lady. 
What a fright he is! 

“Now. to go back to Lady Sarah, who, as I 
said before, is blind. * * * Lord Tullamore came 
to me, and said, ‘Now almost all the company is 
gone, you will sing a little ballad.’ I rose, and 
went to Lady Charleville. ‘This,’ said she, ‘is 
Lady 8S. Napier, will you sing her a ballad?" and, 
recollecting how ill I once used Lady C. in not 
answering a letter of hers for three years, and 
eager to make amends, I said I could not sing 
anything worth hearing, but I wouldtry. ‘Surely,’ 
said Lady Sarah, ‘that was injudicious; Mrs. Opie 
would rather not have had the attention of the 
company so loudly solicited.’ ‘ Very true,’ replied 
Lady C., ‘but your ladyship is always the best- 
bred woman in the world, and I the worst, and [ 
never see you without taking a lesson in manners.’ 
* * * Well, after having beguiled my fear a little, 
by inquiring of Lady 8. after her sister, Lady 
Louisa Conolly, I begun, and sung ‘ Nay, take it, 
Patty,’ and decently, considering. By Lady Sarah 
was one of her sons, who, with his brothers, was 
wounded in every engagement abroad, and one of 
them taken up for dead. I never saw a handsomer 
man! I could not help looking at him! He is 
very black, with black moustachios, that made 
him look like a picture of some young Venetian 
by Titian, and his manner was so pleasing! He 
has his mother’s outline, enlarged into manly 
beauty, and he has such fine dark eyes! Thursday 
I dined at the Maxwells, and liked my day. Sir 
James Saumarez dined there; a Mr. Lamb, M.P., 
and his wife and son. Dr. Young, a Miss Cald- 
well, and Sir Nathaniel Conant, the magistrate. 
T sat at dinner between Sir Nathaniel and Mr. 
Lamb, and liked my companions much. I went 
home at eleven, undressed, and robed myself to 
walk to see the illuminations, with Margaret, Tom, 
and Mr. Barber. We did not get home till three 
in the morning, and were not in bed till four. 
Yesterday we staid at home; I had refused a 
dinner-party, and we kept quiet, and were in bed 
by half-past ten. 

‘‘This morning by a little past eight we were at 
the Pulteney hotel, and in the hall. By ten the 
hall was very full, so I placed my young companion 
on a table, and we had a good view of the Emperor 
and his sister, who came in arm-in-arm, and ex- 
tended their hands graciously on either side; nei- 
ther Margaret, however, nor I had resolution 
enough to take them; but two young women 
pressed forward one on her knee, and hissed his 
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hand, which he drew back as if shocked or ashamed, 
and I am sure I was, for I did not recognise my 
country-women in such forwardness. M. touched 
his arm, and I tried to touch the Duchess’s hand, 
but had no chance of success. She is very like 
him, but plain; her nose plainer than his, and 
though as fair, she has not his colour, but a beauty 
would have been disguised by such dress; an im- 
mense Leghorn gipsy hat, with white feathers; but 
they say her manners are most captivating. Ask 
Joseph J. Gurney what he thinks. To-day I dine 
at Lady Cork’s in the evening. Adieu.” 


But, though trenching largely on our space, 
we must, to give a further illustration of the 
widow’s gaiety, quote the following :— 

‘My dear Father, —I really could not write yes- 
terday, so I got a frank, that to-day I might write 
a great deal; but I have seen so much, and seem 
to have so much to say, that I know not where to 
begin. On Saturday last I met at dinner Lord 
Erskine, Sir John Sinclair, Dr. Brown, his 
brother, the mayor, &c. I sat between Dr. B. and 
Lord E., but the peer, by his very agreeable though 
incessant egotism, and tales of himself, intermingled 
with interesting anecdotes of the Emperor Alexan- 
der, rather seduced my attention away from the 
philosopher. Rarely have I seen Lord E. more 
amusing, but Sir J. Sinclair was new to me, and I 
wanted to hear him. So it was really ‘?embarras 
de richesses,’ for any one of these three lions would 
have been enough at once. In the evening came 
an addition to the company, but Lord E. and I 
went away to Lady Cork’s ; the professor was tired 
and would not go, though I got Lord E. to offer to 
take him. Had it not been for my sacred vow, 
never to break an engagement, I should have gone 
to the opera to see the royalties, which was, I hear, 
the finest sight of the sort ever seen. At Lady 
C.’s I found Mrs. Harvey, (the author of many 
novels, and latterly of the excellent one of ‘ Ama- 
bel,’) James Smith, the Boddingtons, Professor 
Spurzheim, Monk Lewis, Horace Twiss, Lord and 
Lady Carysfort, Lord Limerick, Miss White, Lord 
Cumbermere and his betrothed, Miss Greville and 
her sister, Lady Caroline Lamb, just as ever, and 
doing her possibles to amuse this very small party, 
in three large rooms, thrown open for Blucher, who 
was expected ; but the opera had spoiled the party, 
for Greys, Lansdownes, and Whitbreads, had in- 
tended being there. Past midnight, however, some 
came in from the opera, and broke up our conver- 
sation, which had been pleasant ; for Lady Carys- 
fort had been very entertaining with accounts of 
Berlin, and Lord Limerick very eloquent in de- 
scribing the preparations for White’s ball, so vast 
and so elegant as to make me very curious, because 
I shall not see them. However, perhaps I shall 
escape being burnt alive, for the same decorations 
exposed Prince Sehwartzenberg’s palace to that fire 
in which his wife was burnt ; as the pillars are all 
made of fluted muslin, to represent alabaster ; and 
the capitals of rose-coloured ditto. 

«But, to return—on the entrance of Miss Fox, 
(Lord Holland’s sister,) and Miss Vernon, a new 
subject of interest was started; for they brought 
the astonishing intelligence, that the emperor, and 
the king, and lastly the regent, had bowed to the 
princess! No, I am wrong—Some one else as- 
serted the fact, and they said it was equivocal, or 
that he might be said to have bowed either to the 
pit or the princess. Ob! the glorious uncertainty 
of reports, even from eye-witnesses! Well, there 
we were, all on the qui vive—first one came in, then 
another, and the first question was—‘ Well what 
do you say? Did the prince bow to the pit or the 
princess ? and, as you may suppose, no two per- 
sons gave the same statement. ‘See,’ said I, to 
Lady C. Lamb, ‘how difficult it is to ascertain the 
truth!’ ‘ Aye, indeed,’ she replied, ‘it teaches us 
to receive all reports doubtingly ;’ she added, ‘still 
the historian will describe this as it really was, and 
he will be overruled by the majority of voices on 
the subject.’ ‘If that be the way of judging,’ 
thought I, ‘then the prince did bow to the prin- 
cess, for the majority were in favour of it,’ but I 
shall insert here, though not in its turn, that the 





princess herself told S, Smith, who told me, that he 
did not bow to her, nor was there any strong ground 
for fancying it. To resume my narration—the 
company had begun to disperse, and no Blucher 
came, when to keep up Lady Cork’s spirits, Lady 
C. L. prepared to act a proverb, but it ended in 
their acting a word, and she, Lady Cork, and Miss 
White, went out of the room, and came back, dig- 
ging with poker and tongs—to be brief, the word 
was orage—they dug for or, and they acted a pas- 
sion for rage, and then they acted a storm for the 
whole word, orage. 

** Still, the old general came not, and Lady 
Caroline disappeared; but previously, Mrs. Wel- 
lesley Pole and her daughter had arrived, bringing 
a beautiful Prince—Prince Leopold, of Saxe Co- 
burg; but saying she feared Blucher would not 
come—however, we now heard a distant, then a 
near, hurra! and a violent knocking at the door. 
The hurras increased, and we ail jumped up, ex- 
claiming, ‘There’s Blucher at last!’ and the door 
opened, the servant calling out— ‘General Blucher’ 
—on which, in strutted Lady Caroline Lamb, in a 
cocked hat and a great-coat!! In the meanwhile 
Lord Hardwick had arrived from the British Gal- 
lery, where he had been in attendance on the Prin- 
cess Charlotte, the Grand Duchess, &c., and to 
him Lady Caroline went, with clasped hands and 
lifted eyes, saying she was come to ask the greatest 
favour—it was that he would give her some money. 
‘What for? ‘Oh! to pay the servants for that 
pretty hurra, they did it so well!’ So poor Lord 
H. gave her a dollar; looking, I thought, rather 
silly at having his pockets so gracefully picked; 
and Lady C. ran down stairs delighted. So end 
the adventures of yesterday. Sunday I heard Mr. 
Moore preach, and admirably. Mrs. L. M. took 
me to the crowded drive; and though we did not 
see the kings, we saw Blucher very near. We 
dined with the L. M.’s, and in the evening went 
to Miss White’s, where, after talking some time to 
a gentleman who knew me, though I did not know 
him, I found it was Sir William Dunbar, that 
interesting Captain Dunbar I have seen at Nor- 
wich. He is very odd, but clever. I forgot to 
say that I had a very crowded levée, where, again, 
every one told me a new story of the Prince’s bow, 
and all were equally positive! = Se 

“* (Rest of letter lost.) 

“22nd of June, 1814. 

‘*My dear Father,—I have not time to write 
much, but I will write as it is my day; and I 
have to acknowledge the receipt of the parcel. 
Pray let me have two pairs of black boots made as 
soon as possible; mine are quite worn out, and the 
filthy weather does not allow of my wearing light 
ones. I can’t wait. * * * Thursday, eleven 
o'clock. Thus far I had gotten yesterday at half- 
past four o’clock, when Lord Tamworth, and Mrs. 
L. M. after him, came in and interrupted me, and 
I was forced to turn the latter out that I might 
dress to go to Mackintosh’s to dinner at six o’clock ; 
but I consoled myself by the certainty of getting a 
frank. I will now go onto that of which my mind 
is most full—namely, my yesterday’s dinner, which 
it was almost worth coming up to town on purpose 
to be at. I got to M.’s at six, the hour appointed ; 
found no fire, alas! and no one to receive me; 
happily soon after arrived Mr. Whishawe, horror- 
struck at no fire, and saying in all civilized houses 
there must be one in such weather; but he warmed 
himself and ine by inveighing against poor Lord 
Cochrane’s pillory, which all the lawyers, and all 
London, I hope, disapprove. How unwise too! 
for it leads us to forget his fault in his punishment 
—but this is by the bye. Next arrived Dr. Brown, 
whom I presented to Whishawe. Then came Lady 
M., and then Sir James, and I found three dif- 
ferent hours for dining had been named to the 
different guests; and Mr. W. and I anticipated 
hunger being added to cold. Next came Playfair, 
then Richard Payne Knight, then John William 
Ward, just come from Paris, and lastly, at about 
half-past seven, the great traveller, and so forth— 
Baron de Humboldt; he was not presented to me, 
therefore I could not ask whether he, or his 
brother, brought my letter from Helen Williams— 








and to dinner we went, Ward handing me, soI sat 
by him, and on my other hand was Mr. Knight, 
I certainly never saw so many first-rate men to. 
gether; but again it would have been U’embarras de 
richesses with me, had not each person been a 
whetting-stone to the wit and information of the 
other. 

‘* Politics, science, literature, Greek, morals, 
church government, infidelity, sects, philosophy, 
characters of the Emperor of Russia, King of 
Prussia, of Blucher, of Platoff, given in a clear and 
simple manner by the Baron, and commented on 
by others, formed the never flagging discourse 
throughout the dinner. I did not talk much, as 
you may guess, for I had scarcely ears enough to 
listen with. Ward was more charming and more 
maliciously witty, more Puck-like than I had seen 
him for years ; and what he did not choose to ven- 
ture aloud, he whispered in my ear—more agree- 
able than polite; but once I caught myself in an 
argument with Mr. Knight, and I trembled at my 
own temerity. Talk across the table I could not 
have done; but Mr. K. was my neighbour, and 
none but he heard my daring. I will give youone 
of Ward’s sarcasms ; but an unusually good. 
natured one, as it would flatter, not wound, the 
persons at whom it was aimed. ‘I hear (said J) 
you returned from Paris with a Cardinal.’ ‘Yes, 
the Cardinal Gonsalva, and I had the great satis- 
faction of putting him at length under the protec- 
tion of a Silesian Jew.’ ‘ Not being able (said Sir 
James) to find any Scotch philosophers at hand to 
take his place.” ‘But had there been any Scotch 
philosophers to consign him to, I should still have 
preferred the Jew, because I know there would be 
some chance of his converting the Jew.’ The philo- 
sophers present laughed ; and this introduced a 
curious discussion on infidelity. * * (Enter the 
Baron de Humboldt to breakfast with me, and 
then I take him to Mrs. Siddons.) Alas! it was 
no Baron—so I may go on. Ward saw Lafayette 
at Paris; almost the only man of a revolution who 
has survived one, and lived to enjoy life. He 
owned to me he did not care to see him; for, in 
his opinions on such a subject, he was too much of 
a Burkite, to relish seeing Lafayette. De Hun- 
boldt spoke highly of him, and mentioned with 
pleasure, as a proof of tolerance of opinion, that 
Lafayette has always been beloved and associated 
with, by persons of totally opposite opinions to his 
own; and has been enriched by them at their 
death: lately he has acquired much by the death 
of Monsieur de Lusignan, whom I once knew very 
well. * * Here is the Baron indeed! Hes 
very charming! So full of information, and % 
simple in his manner of giving it. * - 

““Two o'clock. I have lived more in two or 
three hours to-day than I usually live in a month. 
I have been to Peru, to Mexico, climbing the 
Table Mountain, besides hearing much on all sub- 
jects, amusing, instructive, and interesting. This 
charming Chamberlain of Frederick William (1 
mean the King of Prussia) goes to-day; but I am 
to see his brother, who is now appointed ambas- 
sador from Prussia to France, on Sunday cer 
tainly, if not before. sl ea 

‘ (Rest of letter lost.) 

“Thursday, July Ist, 1814 

‘ My dear Father, —I would not write yesterday 
that I might acknowledge the receipt of the pareel 
to-day. I had no idea they could all come 
gether, meat and clothes. Gregory is not a Ca- 
tholic. We may go in fancy dresses, but all must 
wear a mask; though no one is forced to assumea 
character. The*verses I sent you were tame 
enough ; but those I have since written, if I had 
not been forced to introduce the name of Welling: 
ton, with my own approbation and at the sugge* 
tion of a very good critic, (Col. Barry,) are toler- 
ably good, I think. Mrs. B. S. has undertaken to 
sing them, and, if she can’t adapt, to set them i 
self. Lady Cork has given me a most beaut 
trimming for the bottom of a dress which I am 
wear on the 4th. It is really handsome ; a 
of white satin flowers worked upon net. 

“Our day on Tuesday was delightful, the scene 
enchanting. My favourite companion there was 
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Sir William Dunbar, more odd, but more amusing 
and original, than ever. Still, however pleasant 
the people at Fulham, M. and I enjoyed the drive 
to and fro, more than the day itself. James Smith 
went with us, and he sang funny songs, and re- 
peated epigrams and bon mots all the way there. 
While waiting in the hall for the carriage, (for we 
wisely came away at eleven,) he gave us an extem- 
pore comedy ; and, when in the carriage, on my 
telling him that Sir W. Dunbar had told me he was 
blasé with everything, and that he was a disap- 
pointed man, he said, ‘it is evident that he is so. 
I dare say there is something interesting and parti- 
cular in his story ; suppose I invent one for him.’ 
So off he set, and gave us three letters of a novel in 
letters, and without pausing a moment, beginning, 
‘Sir W. Dunbar to General Evelyn.—When we 
last parted, my dear General, I was in the prime of 
life; every hope full of vigour,’ &c. &c., and 
during the last mile or two, he relieved the mono- 
tony which was stealing over all this, by quotations 
from Young and Swift, well remembered and well 
repeated. Certainly, never did man so completely 
pay, by his brains, for a seat in a carriage. I per- 
suaded Edward to dance with Miss M., having 
vainly tried to persuade Sir W. D., though he 
owned her to be very pretty, as did Edward. We 
left them dancing. The Baron William de Hum- 
boldt was forced to attend Lord Castlereagh in a 
conference of nine hours yesterday ; therefore he 
wrote me an elegant note of excuse for not going to 
see Mrs. Siddons with me, calling me ‘ Mademoi- 
selle Opie ;—no doubt from my juvenile appear- 
ance. So we walked over to tell Mrs. Siddons 
this, and she was somewhat mortified; but re- 
covered herself and was most delightful. We staid 
two hours and more, and we none of us knew how 
late itwas. She said she had passed a most happy 
two hours, and had no regrets. M. came home 
raving all the way, saying she was the most beau- 
tiful, delightful, agreeable, and, I believe, even the 
youngest woman she ever saw ; and she has put up 
in paper, the bud of a rose she gave her, to keep 
for ever. Yesterday we dined at H. G.’s, and 
went to the Maxwells in the evening. Old Albi- 
nia, of Buckinghamshire, has made me promise to 
go to her masquerade breakfast, and en masque. I 
owe her this, for her kindness to me when I sang 
to the Prince. On Sunday we were to dine at the 
Solicitor General’s, in Bloomsbury-square, but it is 
now put off to Sunday se’nnight, at Wimbledon. 
As I was offered a ticket for the ball to the Duke 
of Wellington for 4/. 7s., I accepted the offer, and 
wrote my last commands to Lord Tamworth ; so I 
hope I did not write too late to prevent the ex- 
change. I go full dressed, but no train, and high 
feathers ; with a pink domino of calico, made high 
and long, to give me height and disguise me, 
thrown over all, that I may be incog., and be 
mask’d till I am tired, and then appear as myself. 
Mrs. P. goes with us. eo eee 

“The baron, Alexander de Humboldt, said to 
me, ‘This certainly was the first man in Europe !’ 
and no doubt when party feeling is forgotten, he 
will be done justice to. Farewell!” 


And now comes a letter from Friend Joseph 
John Gurney, worthy to be written in letters 
of gold. The good quaker had evidently a 
watchful eye upon the lady. He knew her 
heart, and remembered, doubtless, the words 
which Sydney Smith had some years before 
addressed to her. “Tenderness is your forte, 

; carelessness your fault :”— 

id ; “Norwich, 6th mo., 4th, 1814, 
Thave a mind, my dear friend, to write thee a 
letter; this is all the apology I offer for the intru- 
Sion. There are two or three things I wish to say 
to thee; the first is, that I remember, with true 
Pleasure, thy affectionate conduct to us all, during 
the last few months of affliction. It has been like 
that of a sister, and has been prized by us, I trust, 
48 It ought to be; however thou mayest be engaged 
io gay whirlpool of London life, rest assured, 
a thou art not forgotten by thy retired 
ends at Earlham. I thank thee for thy last 
Rote, which is an instructive inmate of my pocket- 





book, since it bespeaks a tender conscience. Wilt 
thou pardon thy friend if he tell thee, that he 
greatly admires this tenderness of conscience with 
regard to all thou sayest of others? It appears to 
him that thy mind is particularly alive to the duties 
of Christian charity ; and he now wishes to express 
his desire that the same fear, (shall he call it 
‘godly fear ?’) may attend thee in all thy commu- 
nications with the world. 

‘¢'To leave the third person ; I will refer to two 
texts, ‘ Pure religion and undefiled before God and 
the Father is this—to keep one’s self unspotted 
from the world,’ and again, ‘ Be ye not conformed 
to this world, but be ye transformed by the renew- 
ing of your minds, that ye may know what is the 
good, acceptable, and perfect will of God.’ Now, 
what wilt thou say to me? perhaps thou wilt say 
that thy countrified, drab-coated, methodistical 
friend, knows nothing of ‘the world,’ misinterprets 
the meaning of the apostle, and is frightened by the 
bugbear of a name, as a child is by a ghost. 

“There may be some truth in these observations 
of thine, and I must allow that the world is not 
idolatrous now, as it was then; and again, that we 
all alike are citizens of the world, and there is no 
department of it which is not tinctured with evil ; 
but I refer particularly to the ‘fashionable world,’ 
of which I am apt to entertain two notions—the 
first, that there is much in it of real evil; the 
second, that there is much also in it, which, though 
not evil in itself, yet has a decided tendency to 
produce forgetfulness of God, and thus to generate 
evil indirectly. On the other hand, there is little 
in it, perhaps, which is positively good. 

‘¢ With regard to the apostolic precepts; per- 
haps they intimate that there are two spirits or 
dispositions, moving amongst mankind; the one 
celestial, leading to good; the other terrestrial, 
tending to evil; perhaps they are meant to warn 
us, not literally against the world, but against a 
worldly spirit. Now I will close my grave re- 
marks, by saying, that it is my earnest desire, both 
for thee and myself, that we may be redeemed 
from a worldly spirit, and that in our communica- 
tions with the world, whether fashionable, commer- 
cial, or common-place, we may be enabled simply 
to follow an unerring guide within us, which will 
assuredly inform us, if we will but wait for direc- 
tion, what to touch and what to shrink from—what 
to follow, and what to eschew. 

“TI returned home with Pris, last fourth day, 
and found my dear brother considerably more 
feeble than when I left him; I think this may be 
owing, principally, to his having fallen and hurt 
his knee, and to the confinement which the acci- 
dent has rendered necessary. Upon the whole we 
are much at ease about him, and ought to be 
thankful whether we are so or no. 

“Do not be angry with me; write me a letter ; 
and farewell, in every sense of the word.—I remain, 
thy affectionate friend, °6J. J. GuRNEyY.” 

“From this period,” says Miss Brightwell, 
“ Mrs. Opie attended the religious services of 
the Friends, and continued to do so until she 
united herself to their communion eleven years 
after ;’” and so lovingly did the lady speak 
at times of her “drab-coated” companion, 
that it was whispered in the county she has 
set her cap at him. “ Dear Joseph is come 
back well, and is looking well,” writes Mrs. 
Opie, in a letter to Elizabeth Fry. And in 
her journal we notice “an agreeable surprise. 
J y. G. returned this morning unexpectedl 
from London.” 


T had a long téte-d-téte wit 

J.J.G., and read my manuscript to him.” 
“J. J.G. spoke quite to my state, the first 
time he rose.” “J.J. G. particularly favoured 
in his ministry, quite painful to me to break 
up.” And, ‘ Dear J. J.G. very affecting and 
impressive.” Mrs. Opie still continued her 


visits to London, but they were of a more 
sober kind. In 1816 she had the good for- 
tune to meet Sir Walter Scott. It happened 
in a picture-gallery, and she observed that he 
was o— 





““Tt was the last time I ever saw him, and I 
might say the first, according to the idea of him 
who said, on the introduction of a stranger, 
‘Speak, that I may see thee!’ for certainly the 
face of W. Scott, when speaking and animated, 
and the same face in a quiescent state, were two 
different things. And what a seeing that was! 
It was at breakfast, at the house of Sir George 
Phillips, in Mount-street: I had been invited to 
meet Sir Walter, and I went with the anticipation 
of no common pleasure, arriving precisely at the 
time specified. Sir W., however, was there before 
me ; and for some time, to my great satisfaction, 
we, with the master and mistress of the house, 
continued uninterrupted by other guests. I know 
not what led to the subject ; but he gave us a most 
animated description of a cockney’s hunting in the 
Highlands ; I think the person was a militia officer, 
and his terror, when he found himself going full 
gallop up and down crags, steeps, and declivities 
of which he had before no idea, was pictured with 
a living spirit which I cannot do justice to. This 
narrative was interrupted by the arrival of other 
guests, and Sir W., to my great joy, was desired 
to hand me down stairs; consequently I sat beside 
him ; the company was too large for much general 
conversation, though there was also present an- 
other whose conversational powers were first-rate 
—Wordsworth, who came late, being one of the 
party. I did not, however, regret this, as I was 
enabled to keep the conversation of my right-hand 
neighbour to myself. One subject succeeded an- 
other, and the gifted man condescended to speak 
to me of my ‘Father and Daughter,’ and told me 
he had cried over it more than he ever cried over 
such things. I felt emboldened to speak of his 
own writings, and ventured to ask him why, with 
such dramatic power, he had never tried the drama? 
He said many reasons had prevented him; amongst 
others, he was, he said, a proud man, and his 
pride would never have allowed him to dance at- 
tendance on the managers, and consult the varied 
tastes of actors and others—or words to that effect. 
But he owned that he had once serious thoughts 
of writing a tragedy, on the same subject as had 
been so ably treated by his friend, Joanna Baillie ; 
meaning ‘the Family Legend’—founded, as I need 
not say, on a true story. Sir W. said, had he 
gone on with his*tragedy, (I think he had begun 
it,) he should have had zo love in it. His hero 
should have been the uncle of the heroine, a sort of 
misanthrope, with only one affection in his heart, 
love for his niece, like a solitary gleam of sun- 
shine, gilding the dark tower of some ruined and 
lonely dwelling! Never shall I—never can I, 
forget the fine expression of his lifted eye, as he 
uttered this! The whole face became elevated in 
its character, and even the features acquired a 
dignity and grace from the power of genius! How 
fortunate did I consider myself in having that 
morning been favoured with a specimen of his two 
manners, if I may so express myself.” 

Next week we must find room for a notice 
of the eight-and-twenty years’ period of Mrs. 
Opie’s quaker life, which, it will be seen, was 
still characteristic of her inborn gaiety and 
gentleness. “I have another woman,” says 
Southey, in the second volume of his ‘ Collo- 
quies,’ “in my mind’s eye: one who has 
been the liveliest of the lively, the gayest of 
the gay; admired for her talents by those 
who knew her only in her writings, and 
esteemed for her worth by those who were 
acquainted with her in the relations of private 
life; one who, having grown up in the laxest 
sect of semi-Christians, felt the necessity of 
vital religion, while attending upon her father 
with dutiful affection, during the long and 

ainful infirmities of his old age; and who 

as now joined a sect, distinguished from all 
others by its formalities and enthusiasm, be- 
cause it was among its members that she 
first found the lively faith for which her soul 
thirsted. She has assumed the garb and 
even the shibboleth of the sect, not losing, in 
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the change, her warmth of heart and cheer- 
fulness of spirit, nor gaining by it any in- 
crease of sincerity and frankness ; for with 
these nature had endued her, and society, 
even that of the great, had not corrupted 
them. The resolution, the activity, the genius, 
the benevolence, which are required for such 
a work, are to be found in her; and were she 
present in person, as she is in imagination, I 
would say to her—Thou art the woman !” 








Fiends, Ghosts, and Sprites. Including an 
Account of the Origin and Nature of the 
Belief in the Supernatural. By John 
Netten Radcliffe. Bentley. 

In this book many striking facts are collected 
on a subject which is always invested with 
mysterious interest. But we are chiefly 
pleased with what Mr. Radcliffe has written 
in attempting to account for the origin and 
nature of mental illusions. Many phenomena 
must remain unexplained, and the popular 
belief in the visible and audible existence of 
non-material beings will probably always pre- 
vail; yet it is satisfactory and useful to have 
the circle of the unknown and mysterious 
diminished, and some of the difficult facts ac- 
counted for, as is done in the following de- 
scription of illusions of the hearing :— 

‘The sense of hearing is also subject to illusions : 
for example, when a timid person mistakes the rust- 
ling of leaves in a forest for the voices of robbers ; 
or the soughing of the wind among the trees, in 
some place of evil repute, for the moaning of a 
wandering and unhappy spirit. 

‘*The varied and undefined noises often produced 
by the wind when sweeping over an irregular sur- 
face, among rocks and trees, on the surface of 
water, in forests, or secluded and deep glens; and 
the mysterious sounds occasioned by the rushing of 
the water in the hollows and caverns of a rock- 
bound coast, have been fertile sources of illusion 
among the superstitious. ari aed 

** Among the Cornish miners a very singular su- 
perstition prevails, which is due to the sounds oc- 
curring in old and deserted workings, from the 
dropping of water and other causes. These noises 
are supposed to be produced by certain spirits, 
which are termed ‘ Knockers,’ and, according to 
the author of ‘ Yeast ; a Problem,’ the miners hold 
that ‘they are the ghosts of the old Jews that cru- 
cified our Lord, and were sent for slaves by the 
Roman Emperors to work the mines ; and we find 
their old smelting-houses, which we call Jews’ 
houses, and their blocks, at the bottom of the great 
bogs, which we call Jews’ tin ; and there is a town 
among us, too, which we call Market Jew, but the 
old name was Marazion, that means the Bitterness 
of Zion, they tell me; and bitter work it was for 
them, no doubt, poor souls! We used to break 
into the old shafts and adits which they had made, 
and find old stags’-horn pickaxes that crumbled to 
pieces when we brought them to grass. And they 
say that, if a man will listen of a still night about 
those old shafts, he may hear the ghosts of them at 
work, knocking, and picking, as clear as if there 
was a man at work in the next level.’ 

** But the most common cause of illusion from 
sound arises from the difficulty which all more or 
less experience, of tracing the direction of a sound, 
particularly if it be indistinct. The ascertain- 
ment of the direction of a sound, and the dis- 
tance of the sonorous body, is an act of judg- 
ment, and it is the result of experience. The 
power may be cultivated to a great extent, and 
many savage tribes possess it in a very high degree ; 
but among civilized nations, where the sounds re- 
quisite to be attended to are principally of a point- 
blank character, and where the necessity for the 
cultivation of that nicety of hearing which is re- 
quired in forest life does not exist, the power of dis- 
tinguishing the direction and distance of sounds is 
very imperfect. 








‘*'The intensity of the sound, and the position of 
the ears, contribute to the formation of a correct 
judgment ; but if the two ears have precisely the 
same relation to the point from which the sound is- 
sues, as when it occurs directly before or behind, it 
is impossible to distinguish by the sensation alone 
whether the sound arises in the front or the rear. 
‘*The most familiar and striking illustration of 
the difficulty experienced in determining the direc- 
tion of sound, is ventriloquism. By a cultivation 
of the power of speaking without the aid of the lips, 
and by keeping the muscles of the face in a state of 
passiveness, the ventriloquist, on giving the mind 
of the listener a certain leading idea, will induce 
him to think that he hears voices issuing from the 
floor, from the ceiling, from within him, or from 
any position but the correct one; and by a modifi- 
cation of the intensity of the sound, it may be made 
to appear as if it arose at different distances, as 
when voices are heard in the distance, which gra- 
dually approach the listener, come close to him, 
ass by, and are again lost in the distance. 
Although perfectly aware of the deception, there 
are few who can correct the impressions received, 
and trace them to their legitimate source. 
“This uncertainty of distinguishing the direction 
and the nature of sounds has been a prolific source 
of belief in supernatural occurrences, and the majo- 
rity, if not all, of those mysterious noises which are 
so common in old houses, and which it was custo- 
mary, from inability to discover their origin, to at- 
tribute to spiritual agency, have been due to this 
cause. The yielding of wood-work, the scouring of 
vermin, the sighing of the wind in chinks and cran- 
nies, have been transformed by excited and super- 
stitious imaginations into the sighing, or whisper- 
ing, or knocking of wandering ghosts, and there 
is, perhaps, not « town or village in England which 
has not at one time or other had one or more 
houses reputed to be haunted by incorporeal visi- 
tants who have thus announced their presence.” 


Among the ghost stories the famous one 
connected with the death of Lord Lyttleton is 
given, some of the author’s comments upon 
which are most judicious, and put the case in 
its proper light, as a tale supported by insuf- 
ficient testimony :— 





“ The story of the ‘ Last Hours of Lord Lyttle- 
ton’ is a singularly interesting example of a ghost- 
story, based upon insufficient authority, and pro- 
bably also upon a trivial circumstance, receiving 
almost universal credence; and it shows, moreover, 
how readily the superstitious feelings of the list- 
eners will lead them to receive without due exami- 
nation, tales which in themselves may be utterly 
void of satisfactory foundation; and induce them 
to retail subsequently an account which has pro- 
bably received its precision and colouring from 
their imaginations alone. 

‘* Oft as the story has been told, we are necessi- 
tated again to quote it in part, in order to show 
more fully the nature of the authority upon which 
it depends. 

‘*A gentleman, who was on a visit to Lord 
Lyttleton, writes :— 

‘* *T was at Pitt-place, Epsom, when Lord Lyt- 
tleton died; Lord Fortescue, Lady Flood, and the 
the two Miss Amphletts, were also present. Lord 
Lyttleton had not long been returned from Treland, 
and frequently had been seized with suffocating 
fits; he was attacked several times by them in the 
course of the preceding month, while he was at his 
house in Hill-street, Berkeley-square. It hap- 
pened that he dreamt, three days before his death, 
that he saw a fluttering bird; and afterwards, that 
& woman appeared to him in white apparel, and 
said to him, ‘ Prepare to die, you will not exist 
three days.’ His Lordship was much alarmed, and 
called to a servant from a closet adjoining, who 
found him much agitated, and in a profuse perspi- 
ration: the circumstance had a considerable effect 
all the next day on his Lordship’s spirits. On the 
third day, while his Lordship was at breakfast 
with the above personages, he said, ‘If I live over 
to-night, I shall have jockied the ghost, for this is 





the third day.’ The whole party presently set off 





for Pitt-place, where they had not long arrived 
before his Lordship was visited by one of his accus- 
tomed fits; after a short interval, he recovered, 
He dined at five o'clock that day, and went to bed 
at eleven, when his servant was about to give him 
rhubarb and mint-water; but his Lordship per. 
ceiving him stir it with a toothpick, called him a 
slovenly dog, and bade him go and fetch a tea- 
spoon; but on the man’s return, he found his 
master in a fit, and the pillow being placed high, 
his chin bore hard upon his neck, when the ser- 
vant, instead of relieving his Lordship on the 
instant from his perilous situation, ran in his fright 
and called out for help, but on his return he found 
his Lordship dead.’ 

‘‘The circumstances attending the apparition, 
as related by Lord Lyttleton, according to the 
statement of a relative of Lady Lyttleton’s, were 
as follows: 

“‘«Two nights before, on his retiring to bed, 
after his servant was dismissed and his light extin- 
guished, he had heard a noise resembling the flut- 
tering of a dove at his chamber window. This 
attracted his attention to the spot; when, looking 
in the direction of the sound, he saw the figure of 
an unhappy female whom he had seduced and de- 
serted, and who, when deserted, had put a violent 
end to her own existence, standing in the aperture 
of the window from which the fluttering sound had 
proceeded. The form approached the foot of the 
bed, the room was preternaturally light, the objects 
of the chamber were distinctly visible; raising her 
head and pointing to a dial which stood on the 
mantel-piece of the chimney, the figure, with a 
severe solemnity of voice and manner, announced 
to the appalled and conscience-stricken man that, 
at that very hour, on the third day after the visita- 
tion, his life and his sins would be concluded, and 
nothing but their punishment remain, if he availed 
himself not of the warning to repentance which he 
had received. The eye of Lord Lyttleton glanced 
upon the dial, the hand was upon the stroke of 
twelve; again the apartment was involved in total 
darkness, the warning spirit disappeared, and bore 
away at her departure all the lightness of heart and 
buoyancy of spirit, ready flow of wit, and vivacity 
of manner, which had formerly been the pride and 
ornament of the unhappy being to whom she had 
delivered her tremendous summons.’ 

‘‘ From a passage in the ‘Memoirs of Sir Na- 
thaniel Wraxall,’ it would seem that the sole 
authority for the above story was his Lordship’s 
valet-de-chambre, for he writes :— 

“ ¢Dining at Pitt-place, about four years after 
the death of Lord Lyttleton, in the year 1783, I 
had the curiosity to visit the bedchamber, where 
the casement-window, at which Lord Lyttleton 
asserted the dove appeared to flutter, was pointed 
out to me; and at his stepmother's, the Dowager 
Lady Lyttleton’s, in Portugal-street, Grosvenor- 
square, I have frequently seen a painting, which 
she herself executed, in 1780, expressly to com- 
memorate the event; it hung in a conspicuous part 
of her drawing-room. There the dove appears at 
the window, while a female figure, habited in 
white, stands at the foot of the bed, announcing to 
Lord Lyttleton his dissolution. Every part of the 
picture was faithfully designed, after the descrip- 
tion given to her by the valet-de-chambre who 
attended him, to whom his master related all the 
circumstances.’ ‘ 

‘In addition it would appear, according to 
Lord Fortescue, that the only foundation upon 
which this story rests, is as follows :— . 

‘*¢T heard Lord Fortescue once say,’ writes @ 
friend of Sir Walter Scott, ‘that he was m the 
house with him (Lord Lyttleton) at the time of 
the supposed visitation, and he mentioned the 
following circumstances as the only foundation for 
the extraordinary superstructure at which the 
world has wondered :—A woman of the party had 
one day lost a favourite bird, and all the men tried 
to recover it for her. Soon after, on assembling at 
breakfast, Lord Lyttleton complained of having 
passed a very bad night, and having been worried in 
his dreams by a repetition of the chase of the lady's 
bird. His death followed, as stated in the story. 
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« Tt would seem highly probable, therefore, that 
this story has been framed much after the same 
fashion as that of the ‘three black crows,’ and the 
singular differences which we find in the versions 
we have given, fully confirm this view. 

“Connected with the foregoing story is another 
of the apparition of Lord Lyttleton, on the night 
of his death, to Miles Peter Andrews, one of his 
most intimate friends. This apparition occurred 
at Dartford Mills, where Mr. Andrews was then 
staying, and doubtless, in its origin and mode of 
development, the story is in every respect similar 
to that of Lord Lyttleton’s.” 

Mr. Radcliffe’s explanation of table-turning 
js as simple and satisfactory as any that have 
been offered—viz., that it is the result of mus- 
cular action exercised unconsciously under the 
influence of certain expectant ideas. To this 
add the multiplication of force when several 
persons are engaged in the process, and the 
accumulation of force when pressure is con- 
tinued, and the result is readily accounted 
for :— 

“The hands are placed upon the table in such a 
position that the experimenter exercises the least 
degree of pressure of which he can be conscious, 
and in this position they are kept for a longer or 
shorter period, but generally averaging from twenty 
to thirty minutes. Whether the individual be sit- 
ting or standing, the protracted exertion of the 
muscles to keep the hand in so constrained a posi- 
tion, gives rise to considerable fatigue, which is 
manifested by the usual painful sensations in the 
over-exercised parts; and these sensations have 
been sagely compared by the advocates of the 
pseudo-sciences to those experierced by electric or 
electro-magnetic currents. As the muscular fatigue 
and the painful state of tension into which the 
muscles are thrown increase, the sensations by 
which we judge of the amount of pressure exercised 
upon a given object diminishes, and unless the de- 
gree of pressure exercised is checked by informa- 
tion derived through some other sense, it goes on 
ever increasing in a direct ratio until the whole 
weight of the hand, the arm, and even the shoul- 
ders of the person so standing is unconsciously 
thrown upon the table, and a degree of force exer- 
cised, which is sufficient to induce the movements 
we witness in the table experimented on. 

“The inertia of the table is as thoroughly de- 
stroyed by the amount of force thus brought to 
bear upon it, as if a more intense force had acted 
momentarily. The period of suspense which occurs 
previous to the first movement taking place, is that 
during which the force communicated by the hand 
is equally diffused through the table, and the mo- 
ment this happens, as no body can be set in motion 
until the motion has been imparted to every inte- 
gral particle of that body, a slight additional force 
will be sufficient to overcome the resistance of sur- 
rounding media, and cause it to change its position. 

ence a comparatively slight force exercised over a 
long period will not unfrequently induce effects 
equal to those caused by a greater degree of force 
exercised during a short period of time. 

“We often witness the practical “application of 
this principle. If we observe two men endeavour- 
ing to move a railway carriage upon the line, we 
shall notice that they do not at the first exert all 
their strength in one powerful, and what would pro- 
bably prove exhaustive and futile, effort, but 
Pleing their backs against the carriage, they will 
push with a continuous and gradually increasing 
effort for several seconds, or even longer, when a 
slight movement will be perceived in the carriage, 
and a slight additional exercise of force will set it 
mmotion. So also, as we have seen in quarries, 
When several men have endeavoured to move a 

mass of stone with a lever, they have not used 
one long and powerful effort, but a succession of 
ghter ones, until a tremulous motion has been 
Seen in the mass, when by one exertion of force 
they have hurled it from its place. 
The degree of pressure exercised by any given 
Persons will be in the inverse ratio of the degree of 
control which they can exercise over the muscular 
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system, and over their ideas; hence the pheno- 
mena of table-turning and table-talking are most 


fully developed by those who are possessed of but 


a low degree of volitional power, and in whom the 
passions and emotions are paramount, as in young 
females, boys, or those who are influenced by cer- 
tain dominant ideas: and as these conditions vary 
in different persons to an almost endless extent, 
it would follow that the power of exciting the 
movements of the table and responses, as well as 
the nature and degree of the responses, would vary 
in a similar degree, which is found to be the case; 
and the rule of response is, as one of the supporters 
of the Satanic theory (the Rev. N. S. Godfrey) 
very naively remarks, ‘whatever the investigator 
wishes it to be.’ ; 

‘* The directive force in the phenomena of table- 
moving is derived from certain habitual actions of 
the muscles, as in the direction from right to left, 
from the customary use of the right hand; and the 
influence which our ideas exercise upon the mus- 
cular system, unwittingly and involuntarily on our 
part. 

* This, as well as the preceding remarks, are all 
capable of being experimentally illustrated and de- 
monstrated ; and Professor Faraday, by a rigorous 
series of experiments, has shown that it is upon 
these principles that the phenomena depend.” 

Of the art and mystery ef table-talking, 
spirit-rapping, and other popular delusions, 
more obyious and less creditable solutions are 
given. 








NOTICES. 


Mesmerism proved True. By the Rev. Chauncy 
Hare ‘Townshend, M.A. Bosworth. 

Signs of the Times; The Moslem and his End ; The 
Christian and his Hope. By the Rev. John 
Cumming, D.D. Hall, Virtue, and Co. 

Mr. TowNsHEND wishes his readers to understand 

clearly that Mesmerism rests on very different 

grounds of belief from biology, and that the former 
alone is defended by him. ‘‘ Biology,” he says, 

‘¢ differs as much from Mesmerism as Judaism 

from Christianity, yet resembles it perhaps in about 

the same proportion. There may be the same agent, 

but there is a different development in each. I 

assure the reader,” he adds, ‘‘ that Mesmerism has 

no connexion with the shop over the way, and 
that not for the old reason that ‘two of a trade 
cannot agree,’ but because we wrote as little boys 
the school-copy ‘ Avoid bad company.’” In the 
part of the book narrating facts in Mesmerism the 
author gives the following statement of his own 
case. ‘I had when a boy a quantity of warts 
removed from my fingers, which had been burnt 
with caustic and done all manner of things to in 
vain, by a hand-charm.. The lady who performed 
the incantation held a pin in her hand, which she 
passed to and fro over the great ugly black warts. 

I am not conscious that I had any particular belief 

in the charm, or felt anything very suggestive. 

Indeed I believed at the time it was all a joke, and 

was enormously surprised to find in about a fort- 

night all the warts gone so effectually that they 
never reappeared.” The book consists of above 
two hundred pages on the subject of Mesmerism, 
in the style indicated in the foregoing sentences. 
In Dr. Cumming’s pamphlet there is reference 
to this and analogous subjects, as among the signs 
of the approaching end of the world. Some of the 
facts are even more wonderful than the disappear- 
ance of Mr. Townshend’s warts. ‘‘ It is a fact,” 
says Dr. Cumming, ‘‘ that the fingers of a lady 
laid lightly on a heavy table, made it, in my pre- 
sence, spin round, lift its legs, stamp the floor, and 
throw itself into most extraordinary and unbecom- 
ing attitudes.” The same case, or a similar one, 
is on another page attested by Dr. Cumming, who 
says, ‘‘I saw a table, touched lightly by the fingers 
of a lady, whose muscular powers, 1 am sure, were 
not very formidable, rise, leap, and move from side 
to side in the most extraordinary manner. Fara- 
day I think does not explain, and I cannot explain 
this.” Dr. Cumming also describes astronomical 





four years we have heard of new planets, unexpected 
comets, brilliant auroras, lunar rainbows, and yet 
more brilliant and remarkable meteoric appearances. 
Lam not superstitious, but I am not sceptical ; I 
cannot help remembering that signs and sights in 
the heavens are the phenomena of the last days.” 


The Works of the Rev. Sydney Smith. New edition. 
Longman and Co, 

The Miscellaneous Works of the Right Hon. Sir 
James Mackintosh. New edition. Longman 
and Co, 

Ir is sufficient to announce the publication of these 
cheap editions of works by authors of established 
reputation—Sydney Smith and Sir James Mack- 
intosh. ‘The edition of Mackintosh’s works contains 
all of his writings that the editor, a son of the 
author, deems most worthy of preservation, with 
the exception of the ‘ History of England.’ The 
papers are arranged, as far as possible, under the 
division of philosophical, literary, and_ political, 
each volume containing the matter chiefly referable 
to these three heads respectively. Explanatory 
notes are occasionally added. Inform, typography, 
and other externals of publication, these editions 
are all that can be desired. 


Lectures Delivered to the Young Men’s Christian 
Association, in Exeter Hall, from November 1853 
to February 1854. Nisbet and Co. 
HAVING noticed several of these Lectures at the 
time of their delivery, we need not at present do 
more than announce the publication of the series 
inone volume. Thereare thirteen Lectures, among 
which we may specify as of peculiar value, and as 
suitable for the study of others besides those to 
whom they were first addressed, Sir James Stephen 
on Dusultory and Systematic Reading, Mr. Hugh 
Miller on the Mosaic and Geological Records, the 
tev. Thomas Binney on Authorship, Mr. Gough 
on Habit; and, of a lighter caste, the Rev. A. P. 
Stanley on the Study of Modern History in London. 
Some of the other Lectures on historical and theo- 
logical subjects are able compositions of their kind, 
but one or two scarcely deserve to be in the com- 
pany in which they are found. As the subjects 
are all distinct, it may therefore be as well to men- 
tion that the Lectures of this and previous years 
are sold separately, so that by a selection of papers 
volumes of a more useful and satisfactory kind may 
be formed by those who do not care to preserve the 
whole series. 


The Castilian. An Historical Tragedy in Five Acts. 
By T. N. Talfourd. Moxon. 

WE do not think that the publication of this tra- 
gedy, originally printed for private circulation, will 
extend the literary reputation of its author. Pas- 
sages of intellectual power and poetic beauty it 
contains, but there is lack of dramatic effect in the 
play as a whole, and the bulk of the composition 
is in the elaborate and prosaic style of which the 
following may be given as a fair specimen:— 


“ ALPHONSO. My Lords, 
The service you permitted me to pay 
The Queen Joanna makes me bold to bring ° 
News of a change which, for three days, has fill’d 
Her household with amazement. The dull sorrow 
That weigh’d her silken lashes down has fled, 
And eyes, which rarely caught the sunbeam, spread 
With wild intelligence. Her ashy lips 
Long seal’d in sullen silence, or unclosed 
Only to murmur indistinct despair, 
Part flush’d with crimson ; and, in rapid change, 
The broken music of her queenly life 
Breathes and commands her childhood’s scenes to live 
In brightness that appals us, yet, to her, 
Seen through the parted foldings of the mists 
That have o’erwhelm’d her spirit, they appear 
As starting from a depth of years she thinks 
Have pass’d upon her lonely state. My mother, 
Who day and night keeps watch beside her couch, 
Believes her soul is kindling. 

“ PaviLia (starting up). It shall kindle! 
Heaven does not mock us! When we swore to serve 
Joanna’s son, we saved the mother’s right 
If sense should visit her; and now it dawns 
In happiest season.” 


The leading incidents of the story, the time of which 
is during the insurrection of the commons of Cas- 
tile against the Regency of the Cardinal Adrian, 
during the long absence of Charles V., will be 
found in the commencement of the third book of 





signs of the times thus,—‘‘ For the last three or 


Robertson’s history of the Emperor. 
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The English Envoy at the Court of Nicholas I. By 
Miss Julia Corner. Hodgson. 

Tue title of this book is apt to mislead as to its 
contents, as it is a story of English life, and con- 
tains little relating to Russia. However, Miss 
Corner would be less at home on such a field, 
although her foreign geographical compositions are 
valuable of their kind in other works. In this tale 
there is a Russian Baron, who being implicated 
unjustly in the punishment awarded to some con- 
spirators against Nicholas I. has fled to England. 
A. Russian Countess whom he loved, had persuaded 
an English envoy to ask his pardon from Nicholas, 
by whom he had been most graciously received on 
his presentation. The portrait of Nicholas is rather 
what he was supposed to be than the ‘ gentleman’ 
which is now regarded. The book isa good ac- 
quisition to the parlour library, the proprietors of 
which deserve praise for the spirit with which that 
series of cheap works is carried on, original author- 
ship being occasionally encouraged, as in this new 
tale by Miss Corner. 

The Microscope; its History, Construction, and 
Application; being a Familiar Introduction to 
the Use of the Instrument, and the Study of 
Microscopical Science. By Jabez Hogg, M.R.C.S. 
With upwards of Five Hundred Iustrations. 
W. 8. Orr and Co. 

Tus volume contains a comprehensive and well- 
arranged exposition of the history, construction, 
and uses of the microscope, with much valuable in- 
formation, and many useful hints for practical 
students. The subject is one in which illustrations 
are of essential use for intelligent perusal of the 
text, and the numerous engravings afford apt and 
abundant assistance in following the author's didac- 
tic and descriptive statements. It is a concise and 
comprehensive manual of the microscopical science 
and art. 


The Pirate's Fort. A tale of the Sixteenth Century. 
By Louisa Maenally. Dublin: Hodges and 
Smith. 

‘Tue Pirate’s Fort’ is an Irish story of the times of 
our Queen Elizabeth, in which the lawlessness of 
the period is well depicted. Mona, the Pirate’s 
daughter, brought up in ignorance of her father’s 
character, is a very pleasing portrait. The scenes 
and the time of ‘the tale are not so commonplace 
as those of the majority of tales of the kind, and 
more might have been made of the subject by an 
inventive and experienced writer. But for a short 
tale it is good, and will be read with interest. 

Claude the Colporteur. By the author of ‘ Mary 

Powell.’ Hall, Virtue, and Co. 

Tuts pleasant tale, by the author of ‘Mary 

Powell’ and ‘ The Provocations of Madame Palissy,’ 

bears marks of being rather hastily written, but 

the spirit is excellent, as in all her other works. 

In the history of Claude there is a good descrip- 

tion of the hardships as well as encouragements of 

a Colporteur, in the work of selling Bibles in the 

countries of the Continent where they are prohibited. 








SUMMARY. 

The first part is published of a treatise on The 
Theory and Practice of Landscape Painting in 
Water Colours, by George Barnard, Professor of 
Dr: wing at Rugby-school (W. 8. Orr and Co.) 
As far as we can judge from the opening chapters 
the work will be one of great value, clear in its 
exposition of principles, and containing much 
information useful to artists. The introductory 
statements on colours, their harmonies and con- 
trasts, convey scientific truth in simple and con- 
cise language, and coloured diagrams as well as 
numerous woodcuts illustrate the text. The plates 
are beautiful specimens of printing by the chro- 
matic process. A series of Selections from the 
Poetry of Heinrich Heine, translated by John 
Arkerloss (J. Chapman), will afford to mere 
English readers some idea of the writings of this 
popular living author. An introductory notice 
gives a sketch of the life of Heine, and some ac- 
count of his works both in prose and verse. Mr. 
Ackerloss has sufficient knowledge to translate and 





comment upon the forcible but irregular odes of 
Heine, though a deficiency of classical scholarship 
appears in his saying in the preface, ‘ Ex duo 
disce omnes.” 

The first monthly part of a new periodical pub- 
lished by the Religious Tract Society, Sunday at 
Home, gives agreeable promise of a good design being 
well carried out. There are many readers, especially 
among the young, who have been taught, and who 
feel that difference should be made between the 
mental occupations of Sunday and week-days, but 
who have not taste to relish books written in the 
formal style and ordinary tone of religious publica- 
tions. To present sacred and moral truth in as- 
sociation with entertaining and instructive reading 
is the purpose of this illustrated paper, which de- 
serves to be widely introduced to the notice of 
young readers. 

The British and Foreign Evangelical Review 
(Johnstone and Hunter) is one of the most ably con- 
ducted of the religious periodicals of the higher 
class, and is worthy of the support of all who seek 
to keep pace with the progress of theological litera- 
ture at home and abroad. The June number 
contains papers on Dr. Schaff’s Apostolic Church, 
Dr. Beecher’s Great Conflict, Weiss’s History of 
French Protestantism, and other works of mark, 
with notices of many recent publications, and ar- 
ticles on topics of religious and ecclesiastical inte- 
rest. A paper on De Saulcy’s narrative of his 
journey round the Dead Sea, and of Lieut. Van de 
Velde’s exposure of his fanciful discoveries, pro- 
nounces rather strongly against the French tra- 
veller, of whose partial explanations the reviewer 
does not seem aware. 

An address delivered by a converted Jew, Israel 
Pick, on the occasion of his being publicly baptised 
in. the Hof Kirche at Breslau, Jan. 1, 1854, is 
published under the title of Life from the Dead, a 
Word to my People (Johnstone and Hunter), trans- 
lated from the German, with a preface containing 
some particulars of the case. There are some strik- 
ing and eloquent passages in the address, which 
was delivered before a crowded audience, a large 
number being countrymen of the speaker, and has 
attracted considerable notice when circulated 
among the Jews in Germany. 

A metaphysico-theological treatise, The Natural 
Capabilities of Man briefly considered, with espe- 
cial reference to the Question of Human Accountable- 
ness, With introductory remarks on the puro-adamic 
state, by Joseph Wright (Piper and Co.), will 
please those who take interest in subjects on which 
the author has thought much and written inge- 
niously. 

The fourth and concluding volume is published 
of the new edition of The Works of Oliver Gold- 
smith (Murray), edited by Peter Cunningham, 
containing miscellaneous biographies, reviews, and 
letters, and extracts from his ‘Animated Nature,’ 
which have not been inserted in any previous 
edition of Goldsmith’s works. The paper on the 
Cock-lane Ghost will be read with additional interest 
in connexion with the spirit-rapping of more recent 
times. A good index accompanies this volume. 

In Bohn’s Illustrated Library (H. G. Bohn), a 
volume contains India, Pictorial, Descriptive, and 
Historical, from the earliest times to the present, 
with about a hundred illustrations. Most of the 
volume is reprinted from the popular account of the 
country by Miss Corner, with additions by the 
editor, the whole giving a view of the country of 
sufficient accuracy for those who only desire a 
general knowledge of its condition and history. In 
the series of British Classics (H. G. Bohn), a re- 
print of De Foe’s works is commenced, the first 
volume containing the Lives of Captain Singleton 
and of Colonel Jack. De Foe’s works are sure to 
add to the popularity of this series of the British 
Classics. 

In Bentley’s series of volumes for the Parlour 
Book-case, a work by Dr. Doran, Table Traits, 
with Something on Them (Bentley), contains a mis- 
cellaneous collection of narratives, anecdotes, and 
descriptions, connected with eating and drinking. 
The table of contents forms a strangely mixed bill 
of fare, in which Diet and Digestion, the Ancient 





Gook and his Art, the Modern Cook and his 
Science, Old Coffee Houses, the Czesars at Tabl 
English Kings at Table, Wine-making, and Pin 
ber of equally varied topics, appear as entries, 

In the Railway Reading series of books (Halj 
Virtue, and Co.), the journal of A Yacht Voyage to 
Iceland in 1853, is a brief and pleasing record ofa 
trip to regions not frequently visited by tourists 
The first volume of Orr's Circle of the Sciences 
(W. 8. Orr and Co.), the department of organic 
nature, contains an excellent series of popular ex. 
positions of anatomical and physiological science, 

In the People’s edition of Macaulay's Critical 
and Historical Essays (Longman and Co,), part 
fourth is published, the whole to be completed in 
seven parts. 

Neweditions are published of the following works: 
The Thistle and Cedar of Lebanon, by Habech 
Risk Allah Effendi (Madden and Co.) Jthaca in 
1850, by G. Ferguson Bowen, M.A., third edi. 
tion (Ridgway). Adventures of a Bashful Irish. 
man, by Wm. F. Deacon (D. Bryce), 

Miscellaneous Questions on Mrs. Markhants 
History of France, by M. L, Bennett (Relfe), 


LIST OF NEW BOOKS, 
Ainsworth’s Flitch of Bacon, 12mo, cloth. 
Alford’s (H.) Greek Testament, Vol. 1, 8vo, cloth, £1 12s, 
Arnold’s (M.) Poems, 2nd edition, 12mo, cloth, 5s. 6d. 
Austin’s (Mrs.) Germany, 1760 to 1814, post 8vo, cloth, 12s, 
Bachelor of the Albany, cheap edition, feap. boards, 28, 
Backhouse’s (E. and T, J.) Memoirs of Friends, Vol, 1, 4, 
Brown’s (G. T.) Teeth of the Ox, 1 vol. 8vo, cloth, 2s, 
Burns’s Missionary Enterprizes, royal 32mo, 2s.; gilt, 2s, 6d, 
Cartwright’s Ambrose the Sculptor, 2 vols. post 8vo, £1 1s, 
Cobbin’s Bible Dictionary, 3rd edition, 18mo, cloth, 1s, 6d, 
Collins’s Ilustrated Atlas of London, 12mo, cloth, gilt, 5s, 
Cookworthy’s (W.) Memoirs, crown 8vo, cloth, 5s, 
D’Arblay’s Diary, Vol. 6, post 8vo, cloth, 3s. 
D’Angouléme’s Life, by Miss Freer, 2 vols. post 8vo, £1 1s, 
De Quincey’s Works, Vol. 3, post 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d, 
irskine’s (W.) India, 2 vols. 8vo, cloth, £1 12s. 

Finlay’s History of the Byzantine and Greek Empires, 15s, 
Flower (The) of the Family, feap. cloth, 2s. 
Gautier’s (F.) Constantinople of to-Day, 12mo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 
Gleig’s School Series: Book of Health, by Mann, 18mo, 1s, 
Golden Gospels of New Testament, Part 1, 4to, cloth, 5s, 
Great (The) Journey, 18mo, cloth, 1s. 6d. 
Hero (A) of Our Own Times, post 8vo, cloth, 2s, 6d. 
Idler’s (The) Progress, 4to, boards, 
Jerningham, 2 vols. post: 8vo, cloth. 
Katherine Ashton, 2 vols. feap. cloth, 
Ken’s Life, 2 vols. Svo, cloth, 18s, 
Kingsley’s Alexandria and Her Schools, post Svo, cloth, 5s, 
Lang’s Hints on Houses, 4to, boards, 3s. 
Last of the Old Squires, by C. Oldacre, Esq., post 8vo, 98, 6d, 
Lectures at a Mechanics’ Institute, feap. cloth, 5s, 
Lines of Time, with Key, 1 vol. 8vo, and 4to, maps, 15s, 
Mackenzie’s (W. B.) Bible Characters, 12mo, cloth, 3s. 

—— (D. L.) New Dictionary of Synonymes, 3s, 6d, 
Magdalen Hepburn, 3 vols. post 8vo, cloth, £1 11s, 6d. 
Maurice’s Lectures on Ecclesiastical History, &c., 10s, 6d, 
Neale’s (W. J.) Cavendish, new edition, feap. Svo, 3s, 6d. 
Scott’s (W.) Arithmetic, 12mo, cloth, 4s. 
Sharp’s (G.) Practical Banking, half-bound, 3rd edition, 188, 
Shittler’s (Rev. R.) Preparation for the House of Prayer, 5s, 
Small Books on Great Subjects, No. 4, new edition, 3s, 6d, 
Smilax’s (L.) Sarsaparilla, 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 
Smith’s (A.) Mont Blane, 2nd edition, 12mo, cloth, 5s. 
Swete’s (E. H.) Flora Bristoliensis, post 8vo, cloth, 5s, 
Tilbury Nogo, 2 vols. post 8vo, cloth, £1 1s. 
Transmutation, post 8vo, cloth, 9s. 
Turkey, Greece, and Palestine, feap. cloth, 3s. 6d. 
Woodgate’s Sermons on Sunday Lessons, Vol. 1, p. 8vo, 78, 6d, 











THE EDUCATIONAL CENSUS OF 1851. 


In a former article (ante, p. 472) we have given 
some of the results of the Government census, 90 
far as it exhibited the amount of popular education, 
in numerical tables, both as regards day-schools 
and Sunday-schools. Besides the results as to the 
quantity of instruction, as expressed in the number 
of schools and of scholars throughout the country, 
the returns afford some materials for estimating 
the nature and quality of the education. The 
nature of the teaching in the Sunday-schools is 
readily understood, and is of much the same cha 
racter in all cases, with the slight differences con- 
nected with denominational distinctions. Wi 

regard to the day-schools, the number of scholars 
attending which was 2,144,378, information was 
sought as to the subjects the children were pro 
fessedly engaged in learning, the number of ¢ 

dren learning each branch, the various amounts 
paid for instruction, the usual remuneration of 
teachers, and other incidental indications, The i 
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quiries on these points afforded less satisfactory 
results than the mere numerical quantity of educa- 





tion might have led us to expect : 

“To find in the schools a large proportion of the 
children learning the mere rudiments of knowledge, 
while a small proportion only is engaged upon the 
higher branches, must be looked upon as an un- 
favourable sign; revealing probably a limited 
duration of instruction—received, too, at an early 
age. And when it is remembered that, of those 
who appear to have been engaged in the more ad- 
vanced departments of instruction, a majority 
were probably belonging to the upper and the 
middle classes, a preceding speculation seems to 
be corroborated, that the children of the working- 
classes go to school while very young, and remain 
but for a very scanty period. On this account 
perhaps it would be hasty to assume that the mass 
of teachers in these schools was composed of per- 
sons having limited acquirements; since, of course, 
the character of the instruction given must depend 
upon the scholars’ capacity to receive, and, if chil- 
dren uniformly leave school at an early age, it is 
impossible that they should ever advance beyond 
mere elementary instruction. 

“A rough attempt to classify according to effi- 
ciency the 29,425 private schools which sent 
Returns, produced the following result :— 





‘1, Superior. (Classical, Boarding, 
Proprietary, Ladies’, &e.) . 
2. MIDDLING. (Commercial, &c. ; 


4,956 


teaching arithmetic, English 
grammar, and geography) . . 7,095 
8. INFERIOR. (Principally dame 


schools; only reading and writ- 
ing taught, the latter not always) 13,879 
Undescribed. . . 2 2 . 3,495 





29,425” 


Upon the efficiency of the teachers more than 
any other circumstance the efficiency of a school 
depends. Until recent times the professional 
training of schoolmasters was little considered, and 
there is nothing in which the progress of education 
is more marked, and its influence now more suc- 
cessfully at work, than in the modern systems for 
training teachers. The report gives a favourable 
view of the utility and the progress of these insti- 
tutions, of which there are now forty in England 
and Wales, 

The day-schools are divided first into the two 
great classes of Private and Public. The private 
schools provide the education of the great bulk of 
the children of the middle and upper classes of 
society :-— 


“It seems improbable that private schools will 
become less numerously attended than at present. 
The number of schools, no doubt, will gradually 
decrease, as superior schools, both private and 
public, are established; but, while many of the 
very small inferior schools thus disappear, it is likely 
that superior new private schools will occupy their 
place to even a greater extent than will new public 
schools, For the system of ‘common schools,’ in 
which the children of the different classes of society 
are educated altogether, is not likely to succeed in 
England, where the tone of social feeling is deci- 
sively opposed to such a democratic intermixture. 
If the children of the middle and upper classes 
Constitute about a fourth part of the whole number 
of children (4,928,176) between 3 and 15, and if 
they, on an average, spend six years out of the 
twelve at school, there will always be upwards 
of 500,000 either in private schools or in the public 
endowed schools, but principally in the former. 

d the spiris of independence which exists to a 
very considerable extent among the prosperous and 
Provident members of the working class will, pro- 
py for some time yet to come, keep up the demand 
°r a certain additional number of private schools. 

t cannot, therefore, be anticipated that a larger 
Proportion than two-thirds of the total school ac- 
Commodation requisite (whatever that may be) 
Will be found in public schools: a third of the 
Whole will always, we may venture to assert, eon- 





tinue to be maintained entirely and exclusively by 
the scholars.” 


The public schools are divided into four classes, 
as they are supported:—I. by general or local 
taxation; II. by endowments ; III. by religious 
bodies ; and, IV. other public schools, including 
ragged and industrial schools, schools for orphans, 
for the blind, the deaf and dumb; also factory, 
colliery, railway, and other schools not classed 
under the three former divisions. The endowed 
schools include the old collegiate and grammar 
schools of cathedral and other towns. The work- 
house and prison schools, and also military and 
naval schools, are included in the first class, as 
supported by public taxation. The total of public 
schools appears in this tabular form :— 





|Schools.| Scholars, | Males, \Females. 





Class I.— Supported | 
by general or Local 


Taxation. . . .| 610 48,826 | 28,708 | 20,118 
Class 11.—Supported 
by Endowments -| 3125 206,279 | 138,495 | 67,784 
Class I1I.—Support-! 
ed by Religious | 
Bodies. . . . . | 10,595 | 1,048,851 | 569,300 | 479,551 
Class IV. — Other | 
Public Schools . | 1081 109,214 | 59,129 | 50,085 





Total of Public 


Schools . .; 15,411 | 1,413,170 | 795,632 | 617,558 














The great proportion of schools, it will be seen, 
are supported by the zeal of religious denomina- 
tions, upon which Mr. Mann offers these remarks, 
worthy of consideration in prospect of the renewed 
discussion of any proposed national system of 
education :— 


“The action of religious bodies in the matter of 
popular education has throughout the present cen- 
tury been powerful, extensive, and increasing ; 
and the present result of their exertions constitutes 
by far the most important and conspicuous feature 
of our educational position. It is scarcely possible 
to avoid being deeply impressed by the accumu- 
lated evidence we now apparently possess of the 
inexhaustible resources and illimitable enterprises 
of religious zeal. The fact that this unwearied 
agent, which, in little more than half a century, 
has erected twenty thousand places of religious 
worship — founded three-and-twenty thousand 
Sunday schools, containing two and quarter mil- 
lions of scholars—and brought within the compass 
of its Christian charity the utmost regions of the 
globe—the fact that this insatiable benevolence has 
also almost wholly reared, and is now in greater 
part sustaining, upwards of ten thousand Day 
Schools, in which more than @ million children 


| of the poorer classes are from day to day in- 


structed—cannot but excite a very lively sense, 
not only of the obligations under which the coun- 
try lies to the workings of religious principle, but 
also of the vast extent to which in future all the 
institutions of popular education must be neces- 
sarily pervaded by religious influence.” 

The remuneration of teachers is perhaps the 
most unsatisfactory portion of the whole returns. 
Accurate information on this subject it was diffi- 
cult to obtain, but from the returns of the two 
counties of Lancashire and Lincolnshire, it appears 
that the average emoluments of masters is 55/., 
aud of mistresses 31/. yearly. The ‘ Report’ then 
gives notices of the various descriptions of public 
schools under the four general heads. Among the 
miscellaneous schools in the last class, the account 
of what bear the unfortunate name of Ragged 
Schools will be read with interest :— 

The Ragged Schools now form a very important 
part of our educational provision; reaching, as they 
do, those very classes of our population whose re- 
peated criminality and gross obtrusive vice provoke 
the loud demand now heard for further education, 
while they hitherto have been untouched, and seem 
to be almost intangible, by any other agency. It 
is not easy to assign to any definite period the 
origin of ragged schools. By some it may be 
thought that the Sunday school set up by Raikes, 
at Gloucester, in 1781, for the outcasts of that 
city, was essentially a ragged school; but un- 








doubtedly the movement in an organized and 
vigorous form is the birth of recent years. In 
1844 there were only sixteen ragged schools, hay- 
ing 2000 children, and 200 (all voluntary) teachers. 
In that year the ‘Ragged School Union’ was 
established, and in 1853 there appear to have been 
in London alone upwards of 116 schools, with 
27,676 scholars, and 221 paid and 1787 voluntary 
teachers. According to the Census returns, the 
number of ragged schools in the whole of England 
and Wales, in 1851, was 132, containing 23,643 
scholars. This is an addition to the number in 
Table 19 of nine schools, which are returned as 
supported by particular religious bodies, viz., five 
by the Church of England (containing 800 scholars), 
three by the Independents (containing 430 scholars), 
and one by the Baptists (containing 76 scholars). 
It is not improbable that other ragged schools, 
inadequately described in the returns, may have 
been referred to other parts of the classification. 

‘*The primary object of the Ragged School is to 
convert incipient criminals to Christianity: the 
Bible therefore is in daily use in all, and other 
means of exerting a religious influence are con- 
stantly employed. On Sundays they are, most of 
them, regular Sunday schools. But it is seen that 
mere instruction is not likely to be efficacious, if 
the temporal condition of the scholars remain un- 
alleviated, and the formidable obstacles to moral 
influence which utter destitution offers remain un- 
removed. Accordingly, all ragged schools, in 
greater or less degree, attempt a double object— 
both to cultivate the minds and hearts of vagrant 
children, and to raise their physical and social 
state. In many schools the Scottish plan, of feed- 
ing the children, is adopted ; and in some a limited 
number are both fed and lodged. In London 
there are refuges or dormitories, with accommoda- 
tion for 270 children. The next thing is to fit 
these children to obtain an honest and industrious 
livelihood; ‘and with this view much attention is 
bestowed upon industrial training. Between 40 
and 50 schools in London have industrial classes, 
either daily or on certain evenings, attended by above 
2,000 scholars. And the process is pursued yet 
further; for the children thus instructed are not 
then abandoned: efforts are put forth to get them 
suitably employed. With this intention has been 
founded, under the auspices of the Ragged Sehool 
Union, the ‘Shoe-black Society,’ which gives em- 
ployment to 37 boys, whose average weekly earn- 
ings each were 7s. 11d. in 1853. Some girls have 
also been employed as ‘steppers,’ to sweep and 
clean door-steps at 1d. each :—at this they earn 
about 4d. a-day. Other children are put into 
situations :---out of 44 schools, no less than 1021 
children (555 boys and 466 girls) were thus pro- 
vided for in the year 1852-3; and it is stated that, 
in some places, children from ragged schools are 
preferred by employers before those from Union 
workhouses—so much superior in moral effect is 
the training they receive from voluntary teachers. 
Finally, the best behaved and most industrious 
scholars are assisted to emigrate—as many as 370 
having thus been aided since the formation of the 
‘Ragged School Union.’ 

‘‘The collateral advantages connected with 
ragged schools are also various and considerable. 
There are working meetings for the mothers of 
the children—libraries and reading-rooms for the 
scholars—penny banks for clothmg funds—and 
similar institutions for encouraging morality and 
providence. 

‘*Tt would perhaps be difficult too highly to 
appreciate the value of the Ragged School, and 
still more difficult to over-estimate the self-denying 
labours of the nearly 2000 voluntary teachers by 
whose Christian zeal alone it is maintained. With- 
out the ragged school, the dangerous mass of igno- 
rant depravity would probably continue long im- 
penetrable by moral influence; and it seems to be 
considered that without the voluntary teachers the 
moral influence which now the ragged school un- 
doubtedly exerts would not be long preserved. 

‘¢ The Census returns mention the income for 79 
ragged schools containing 15,147 scholars. The 
total amount is returned at 11,0651; derived, of 
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course, almost exclusively, from voluntary contri- 
butions; being an average of 14s. 7d. per scholar. 
This proportion applied to the whole number of 
scholars (23,643) would give a total income for 
England and Wales of 17,667/. ; but this, it is evi- 
dent, cannot represent the whole amount contri- 
buted and expended for ragged schools; since, 
where the scholars are fed, the annual expense of 
each is about 6/.; and where they are both fed and 
lodged, it is about S/. The income of the Ragged 
School Union for 1852-3 was ahout 40001. Out 
of this the Union makes grants to local schools, and 
provides for regular visitation. The Union is con- 
structed on an unsectarian basis—its committee 
being composed of members of the Church of 
England, Scottish Presbyterians, Independents, 
Baptists, and Wesleyan Methodists ; and this prin- 
ciple of combination is adopted in nearly all the 
local schools.” 

We must conclude our notice of the ‘ Report’ 
with quoting the judicious remarks of Mr. Mann, 
as to the inadequacy of mere education to improve 
the state of the working-classes and of the poor, and 
the urgent need of other ameliorations in their 
physical and social condition. He commences 
these concluding observations with a review of the 
controversies that agitate the public mind on the 
question of national education :— 

‘* Thus, at present, stands the educational ques- 
tion. Probably the principal effect upon the 
mind of an impartial witness of these various 
phases of the national sentiment, in reference to 
the means of popular enlightenment, must be a 
sense of the enormous difficulties which beset the 
path of legislation in this matter, if, upon the one 
hand, no invasion be permitted of religious liberty, 
while yet, upon the other, no indifference be shown 
towards religious truth. Nor does the economic 
difficulty seem less serious—how the State is to 
assist ‘in providing schools without demoralizing 
parents, and without destroying competition. It 
is probably a lively appreciation of the latter ob- 
stacle which has hitherto prevented a provision 
from the public bounty for that very class whose 
vice and crime have been and are the strongest 
arguments for State assistance; for it certainly is 
not a little singular that those—the absolutely in- 
digent—who have by every party (even by the 
voluntary) been committed to the care of the State, 
as properly sustaining towards them the relation of 
a parent, have been almost utterly unbenefited by 
the grants which Parliament has now for twenty 
years distributed. No doubt the neglect of these 
most urgent claimants must be owing to the prac- 
tical difficulty of defining destitution and applying 
any test of poverty. The workhouse does, indeed, 
effectually indicate one portion, and the prison in- 
dicates another, but no valid test has yet been 
found by which to circumscribe the class, outside 
the workhouse and the jail, who may really be 
unable to provide the means of education for their 
children. And, no doubt, it has been strongly 
felt that to establish free schools, without some 
security that they should only be resorted to by 
those who are in truth without the means of pay- 
ment, would be to incur the very serious danger of 
destroying, in the class above, the feeling of pa- 
rental obligation, and to enter on a course which 
must, as the schools are gradually filled by other 
than indigent children, be further and further trod 
indefinitely until all existing schools were over- 
thrown. And then—to further complicate this 
almost hopeless entanglement—some persons, of 
no mean anthority, have intimated their conviction 
that the class whose misdeeds are the grand incite- 
ment to the wish for State-interposition cannot be 
effectually reached by Government agency, nor 
otherwise than by the voluntary zeal of those who 
may be prompted to the task by Christian sympathy 
for these neglected outcasts. - 

‘*Of course it is not here that any opinion is to 
be expressed, if any were entertained, upon the 
merits of the controversies which now agitate the 
public mind—endeavouring ardently to gain by 
safe and equitable means a vastly important end. 
It may, however, be permitted to reiterate a doubt 
respecting the success of any schemes to elevate 





the masses of the population by mere elementary 
instruction while the social circumstances of the 
multitude continue so unfriendly to their intellectual 
and moral progress. For the real educational 
calamity at present is—not that the children do not 
go to school, but that they stay at school for such 
a limited period ; and this results directly from the 
want of adequate inducement to prolong their edu- 
cation in the face of opportunities for early labour. 
Doubtless many thousands of children would be 
kept at school, who are now ata very early age 
removed, if any great advantages from education 
were discernible by parents, as procuring either 
physical or intellectual enjoyment for the after- 
life. But must it not be, though reluctantly, 
allowed that they have only too much reason for 
their apathy? ‘Of what avail,’ they may, and not 
unreasonably, ask, ‘can education be to those who 
must, of sad necessity, reside in these impure and 
miserable homes, from which, if it were possible, 
ourselves would be the first to flee? Or what 
delight can education yield to those who, on 
emerging from the school, where taste has been 
acquired and appetite excited, find that both the 
treasures and the sweets of literature are far be- 
yond their reach?’ Such, really if not in words, 
are the much-too-reasonable questions by which 
parents of the humbler ranks excuse their inatten- 
tion to their children’s education : they imagine 
they are doing just enough to fit them for their 
future and unalterable lot, and that all beyond 
would be at best but superfluity. What then is 
wanted to ensure a greater measure of success to 
present efforts? Surely, the creation of a more be- 
nignant atmosphere. However carefully the tree 
of knowledge may be planted, and however dili- 
gently tended, it can never grow to fruitfulness or 
beauty in an uncongenial air, Concurrently with 
all direct attempts to cultivate the popular intelli- 
gence, there needs to be a vigorous endeavour to 
alleviate, if not remove, that social wretchedness 
which blights all educational promise, and to shed 
around the growing popular mind an affluence of 
wholesome light on which the half-developed plant 
may feed and thrive. 

“Whatever restrictions, therefore, may by a 
proper delicacy be imposed upon the expression 
here of any opinion on the more immediate means 
to be adopted for promoting elementary instruction, 
it will not be out of place to advocate those indirect 
yet influential means which—whether they be 
movements on behalf of temperance, health, clean- 
liness, and better dwellings, or for public lectures, 
libraries, and cheap and wholesome literature— 
must, by raising the position of the people and by 
bringing within their reach the frwits of intellectual 
toil, inevitably tend to render education much 
more valued, and therefore much more sought. 
Apart from their own special objects, all these 
movements have a potent favourable action upon 
primary education; for the social elevation of the 
parents makes the adequate instruction of their 
offspring needful to their proper pride, while the 
cheap diffusion ofinformation greatly multiplies the 
inducements to learning by multiplying greatly its 
rewards. However long may last the difficulties 
which now hinder any equitable scheme of national 
instruction, Here at least there is ample and common 
ground for effort upon which both the public and 
the Legislature have appropriate parts to play. 
And if upon the cultivation of this wide and open 
field a greater amount of labour be expended, who 
shall say it is impossible that, in the course of some 
few years, before the Gordian knot’ which now 
perplexes statesmen and philanthropists could be 
untied, the people may themselves have severed it ?” 

The Report of Mr. Mann to the Registrar- 
General occupies about ninety pages of the volume. 
The tabular returns present in a clear and well 
arranged form the detailed results of the census 
inquiries in the various counties and districts. A 
more interesting and important body of statistical 
information has never been presented to public 
notice than in this, and the companion volume on 
religious worship in England. 
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RaReEvy indeed has the Architectural portion of the 
Academy Exhibition sunk to so low an ebb as on 
this occasion. The Architects would seem to be 
weary at last of an unequal contest for popularity 
with the rival attractions of Painting and Sculpture, 
and to be retiring to a more congenial sphere. No 
Barry or Smirke, no Cockerell or Hardwick, 
appears on the walls to remind us that those names 
still remain on the rolls of the Academy. But 
artists such as these may appeal to the substance 
as an apology for the absence of the shadow, to the 
actual existence of their works as perpetual monu- 
ments of their powers in various parts of the 
metropolis. It may, however, occasion surprise 
that fewer works of original design are to be found 
among the drawings. The contributions of this 
class naturally range themselves under three heads 
—namely, drawings of existing buildings of old 
date, modern designs which are or have been 
actually carried out, and purely speculative archi- 
tecture. In the first of these classes we may 
notice some careful Pompeian Studies (1173,1175), 
by Mr. E. Falkener; an elaborate view of Aa- 
twerp Cathedral (1195), by S. Read, Studies in 
Paris (1212 and 1213), by T. P. Cockerell, The 
Amphitheatre at Nismes (1233), by J. Bell, an excel- 
lent Interior of a Church, Capri (1112), by W. W. 
Deane, and Mr. L. J. Wood’s consummate drawing 
of the Hétel de Ville, at Ghent (1244). In the 
second class we have Sir J. Paxton’s bird's-eye 
views of the Crystal Palace (1165 and 1163), 
several designs by P. C. Hardwick, Zhe Abbots 
Sompting, Surrey (1133), Deptford Church (1134), 
and The Clergy Orphan School (1161), some very 
strongly marked Decorations of Si. John’s Church, 
Hawarden, Flintshire (1159), by R. P. Phillan, 
and a gaudy view of Somerleyton Jfall (1163), by 
G. H. Andrews. <A Clock Tower, Geelong (1239), 
by J. Edmeston, Junr., displays a novel style of 
ornamentation. 

Among the original designs there is little to re- 
mark, beyond some wonderful extravaganzas by 
Mr. J. B. Waring, and a design for opening the 
tombs of Wellington and Nelson to the floor of St. 
Paul’s Cathedral, much in the style of Napoleon's 
mausoleum at the Invalides, This is by Mr. 
Donaldson (1206). 

Besides the engravings, which are limited in 
number, though in one or two instances remarkably 
good, there remains the Sculpture, which, like the 
Architecture above mentioned, falls below its usual 
level this year in extent and importance. Two 
busts of Her Majesty and Prince Albert (1366 and 
1377), intended for presentation to Mr. Dargan, by 
Jones, exhibit no points of peculiarinterest. They 
are simple and dignified, but in every way unpre- 
tending. 'The next in importance is Mr. Weekes 
Young Naturalist (1370), a work which undoubtedly 
possesses very high qualities, whether the choice of 
subject, the compactness of the figure, or the treat- 
ment of the drapery be considered. It tells its 
own story, without the need of the elaborate and 
absurdly incorrect verses, intended to illustrate the 
figure, in the catalogue. The flow of the hair 
and dress is not only extremely well designed, 
but it affords, not unnaturally, opportunities 
for technical skill in undercutting, &c., which 
will call out the resources of the art, when it comes 
to be executed in marble. The figure being almost 
entirely draped, presents no niceties of outline; but 
it is marked by a combination of natural impulse 
and artistic skill, a balance of opposing qualities, 
which always go hand in hand in the works of this 
artist. The representative power of sculpture 1s 
carried to an unusual extent in this subject; the 
style indeed would be florid, were it not for that 
instinctive recurrence to natural simplicity which 
is an especial merit of Mr. Weekes. Mr. Baily 
A Child by the Sea Shore (1368) is irreproachable; 
but the work is small, and calls for little observa 
tion either as to design or execution. Mr. Mar 
shall’s Bessie (1369) is very similar in character. 
Mr. Macdonald’s Venus (13871) presents no charac- 
teristics in design to distinguish it from a host of 
such subjects; tame, round, and formal, it furnishes 
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nothing new or original, Mr. Hancock’s Miranda 
(1375), on the contrary, is a sprightly and elegant 
figure, with much animation, though not remark- 
ably novel in composition, and a little too affected 
in the position of the neck and head. Mr. Physick’s 
Model of « Group of Orphan Children (1374) is 
faultlessly regular, being extremely simple and 
unpretending in composition, and mournful almost 
to dejection. The grief here wants dignity. Ma- 
rochetti’s marble statues of a Child and Greyhound 
(1381) well preserve the respective characteristics 
of the creatures, which blend and yet contrast, as 
we see in nature, and the effect produced is very 
charming. J. Bell’s Sir Robert Walpole (1378), a 
model of a statue for St. Stephen’s Hall, is precisely 
what it is meant for, a piece of broad national his- 
torical costume and portraiture, without any at- 
tempt at the minute discerning touches which are 
appropriate to a household memorial. His Lrin 
(1382) we cannot help thinking a decided mistake, 
from the ungainly posture of the figure, and the 
total failure in that rare and difficult accomplish- 
ment—the rendering of the mixed sentiment ex- 
pressed in the lines “ Erin! the smile and the tear 
in thine eyes,” &c. The Cephalus and Procris 
(1384) of Mr. Papworth, jun., is an elegant, com- 
position, but deficient in force and power. Mr. 
Marshall’s Godiva (1386) tells in a forcible and not 
indelicate manner the well-worn tale which artists 
and poets love to celebrate. It would be difficult 
to advance a better instance of good treatment as 
to subject, and perfect appreciation of the powers 
of sculpture as an art, than this. Excellently as 
Tennyson has done his part, Mr. Marshall relates 
the story almost as well in his silent stone. The 
designs for memorials to the Duke of Wellington 
and Sir Robert Peel abound. W. Foley’s (1396) 
is one of the best of the former. Messrs. Weekes 
and Adams have also contributed (1377 and 1379). 
Mr. Foley aspires to a higher style, however, in 
the relief, which is intended to form part of a 
monument to the Hon. James Stuart (1397), and 
the treatment of Flaxman has been not unsuccess- 
fully studied. At least the very prosaic incident 
of a lawyer reading a brief was never idealized 
into so sublime and contemplative a ceremony 
before. Mr. 'Theed’s bas-reliefs from English his- 
tory (1401—1403) are in the narrative style, which 
is often more satisfactory than more aspiring at- 
tempts at the ideal. They are graphic and well 
studied, and promise great things. A classical 
subject, Phaéton’s Sisters lamenting his Death, has 
been twice rendered by Mr. Hunt (1411 and 1514). 
The object of this double representation is not 
obvious; we should almost think the former subject 
has been misnamed, for the male figure appears to 
be living, and one female only is present. Mr. 
Wells's statuette, Satan’s Despair (1418), is fine 
andexpressive, but too undignified in its malignity. 
We notice a sketch of much spirit by Mr. M ‘Carthy, 
A Wild Horse and Python (1407). Baron Maro- 
chetti, in his Marble Bust of a Lady (1441), is 
gradually paving the way for the introduction of 
painted statuary—a style which must, some day or 
the other, be revived amongst us, at least partially. 
The light gilding of the hair, the marked irides of 
the eyes, and the ornamented band of the dress, are 
experiments of the most gentle kind. Amongst 
the busts, Mr. Foley’s Mrs. Warner (1480), West- 
macott's Mr. and Mrs. Crole Wyndham (1504 and 
1505), Mr. Theed’s Lady Cranworth (1464), and 
Mr. Jones’s The late Countess of Eglinton (1499), 
are remarkable. Mr. Physick, junr.’s bust of 
B. R. Haydon (1479), and Mr. Munro's medallions 
of J. E. Millais (1523), Lady Alwyne Compton 
(1524), and The Chevalier Biinsen (1528), possess 
a peculiar interest, which is due as well to the 
nature of their subject as to their execution. 

We have alluded above to the verses which ac- 
company Mr. Weckes’s charming statue (1370); 
but their prominence, both as to their source and 
their subject, induces us once more to inquire by 
what fatuity they could have accompanied a work 
of an accomplished artist to so public a position. 
Beginning, not without metre or without sense, 
they gradually lose first the one, then the other, 
until the disruption of verse and the confusion of 





grammar end in a wild hurricane of words, quite as 
irregular, but not as beautiful, as the ocean they 
affect to describe. Again, as if to show the in- 
compatible nature of literary powers with those of 
art, we have attached to an enamel (665) certain 
well-known lines of Dryden, travestied to com- 
memorate Byron, Scott, and Moore, in the follow- 
ing couplet— ‘ 
“Three poets in one age were born, 
England, Scotland, Ireland did adorn.” 


whilst in a design of sculpture already alluded to 
(1514), some lines, describing the meeting of the 
lovers in Parisina, are violently divorced from their 
meaning, to describe ‘‘ Phaéton lamenting for his 
sisters.” These blemishes are such as a moment's 
consideration might remove; but when they ap- 
pear, they bring the unfortunate exhibitors’ greatly 
into contempt with many whose criticism may 
possibly be unable to venture higher. However, 
in briefly alluding to this subject the truth must 
fairly be acknowledged, that great improvements 
have been made in this respect, and that the vast 
majority of quotations in the catalogue are as 
genuine and correct, as they are apposite to, and 
illustrative of, the subjects to which they are 
appended. ‘ 





TOPICS OF THE WEHEK. 


THE new Crystal Palace, as the world has been 
already fully informed, was opened on Saturday 
last by the Queen and Court, and a select portion 
of the public have visited it during the week. 
Much as we anticipated from the indomitable 
vigour of the Company’s operations since the rais- 
ing of the first column in 1852, the effect of the 
finished structure interiorly largely surpasses our 
expectations. The arched span of the nave-roof, 
which before was flat, the additional transepts at 
the east and west ends, and the lighter and more 
uniform system of colouring, give a charm to the 
whole which is indescribable, and yet to this is 
added an external panoramic area of slopes and 
terraces, ornamented with statuary and plants in 
the highest possible state of cultivation, reaching 
almost to the horizon. But what most strikes the 
observer on entering the Crystal Palace is the high 
degree of permanence and refinement with which 
its adornments have been executed. The building 
is a most wonderful triumph of engineering and 
mechanical skill, and there is not a part of its 
structure that is not in itself the product of the 
highest intelligence after its kind in the land. The 
first objects that meet the eye on entering the build- 
ing are the artificial groups of the different races of 
mankind; most of these are modelled from the life, 
and they have been constructed and arranged under 
the direction of one of the most eminent ethnolo- 
gists of Europe, agreeably with the best scientific 
principles. They are surrounded with animals 
and plants partaking of the same geographical 
distribution, and all are represented as illustrating 
some speciality of habit. But the most remarkable 
exhibitions in the Crystal Palace are the Art 
Courts. In each of these, the Egyptian, the As- 
syrian, the Greek, the Roman, the Byzantine and 
Romanesque, the German Medieval, the English 
Medizval, the French and Italian Medieval, the 
Renaissance, the Elizabethan, the Pompeian, and 
the Musical Instrument Courts, the workmanship 
is most elaborate and truthful. It must, however, 
be confessed that the dirty boarded floors take 
somewhat from the general effect. They should be 
inlaid with marble or tiles, or at least covered with 
oil-cloth or matting. The floor of the Pompeian 
Court is an exception, and the effect of its tessel- 
lated marbles is chaste and beautiful in the extreme. 
Simultaneous with the opening of the Crystal 
Palace an admirable set of descriptive Handbooks, 
which we shall notice separately in detail as occa- 
sion permits, have been prepared under the direc- 
tien of Mr. Samuel Phillips, and we recommend 
every one diligently to study them before going to 
the building. A simple catalogue of the objects 
exhibited, to sell at twopence or threepence, is still 
a desideratum. Between thirty and forty thou- 


| sioners. 


sand pounds were taken by the Crystal Palace 
Company last week for scason tickets, and the 
money taken this week in five-shilling admissions, 
has been, Monday 524/., Tuesday 462/., Wednes- 


day 660/., and Thursday 3531. With the excep- 
tion of Wednesday it has either rained or been dull 
and foggy from morning till evening, and the in- 
creased attendance on that day shows how much 
depends upon the weather. It has, moreover, 
been the Ascot week. There is one thing in the 
Crystal Palace which we regret to see, and that is, 
the increasing introduction of the elements of trad- 
ing. Goods are now allowed to be sold and de- 
livered at the stalls, and the consequence is, that 
trade is becoming rather obtrusive. On turning 
out of one of the Fine Art Courts we were sur- 
prised to see on the ground-floor two little cutting 
linendrapers’ shops, with dresses ticketed in large 
letters at 3s. 6d. and 5s. the dress, and a sharp eye 
was on the look-out in each for customers. There 
ought to be no selling on the ground-floor. If it 
is necessary for financial reasons to permit this 
kind of bazaar-dealing at all, let it be confined to the 
gallery. 

The Oxford University Reform Bill has this week 
made some progress in its passage through the Com- 
mittee of the House of Commons, but the altera- 
tions, made under the name of amendments, have 
greatly lessened the value and importance of the 
whole measure. The Bill, as introduced by the 
ministry, though miserably inadequate to the edu- 
cational wants of the age, and falling far short of 
the requirements of public opinion as to university 
reform, promised an amount of change that would 
have disturbed the stagnation of Oxford academical 
life, and would have led to future efforts in the 
right direction. Lord John Russell and his friends 
would have proposed a far more liberal measure of 
reform, but it was necessary to secure the assent of 
Mr. Gladstone, whose bill, in fact, it was. It is 
to be regretted that the measure has been discussed 
as a party question, because, many who are most 
Conservative in politics may have the most liberal 
views as to the necessity for educational reform, in 
accordance with the progress of science and the 
spirit of the times. Yet, in examining the voting 
lists, we find that the obstructives in the matter of 
University reform have merely followed their usual 
party leaders in opposing the ministry. Something, 
however, is gained by the substitution of the Hebdo- 
madal Council for the Hebdomadal Board, though 
the constitution of the Council is less popular than 
it ought to have been. The establishment of Pri- 
vate Halls may also lead to important improvements 
in the studies of the Universities, of which some 
students may, perhaps, avail themselves. The 
most important points yet remaining for settlement 
are the powers of the Royal Commissioners for in- 
terfering with the statutes and regulations of par- 
ticular colleges. The old Oxford party, led by Mr. 
Newdegate and Mr. Walpole, have fought hard 
this week to preserve matters in statu quo. The 
ministry have had to retain a clause requiring that 
the ordinances of the Commissioners shall always be 
‘*for promoting the main designs of the Founders.” 
A more stringent adherence to the original founda- 
tions was proposed, but it was shown that this im- 
plied masses for the souls of the founders, and a 
vatiety of arrangements scarcely tolerable in a 
Protestant country. It was proposed that the 
visitors of a college should have a veto on any ordi- 
nances of the commissioners, but this was negatived, 
after discussion. A more effective check upon in- 
novation remains in the clause providing that ‘‘if 
two-thirds of the governing body of any college 
shall, by writing, under their hand and seal, declare 
that, in their opinion, such ordinances and regula- 
tions will be prejudicial to said college (as a place 
of learning and education), then the same shall not 
take place.” At present the majority of the govern- 
ing body in almost every college is formed of men 
of the old school, averse to all improvements in 
education ; but let us hope that it -will not always 
be so, and that the spirit of modern learning and 
| science pervading their counsels, the governing 
| bodies will work harmoniously with the Commis- 
The clause is well inserted which confines 
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the veto to matters declared to be prejudicial to a 
college as a place of learning and education. 
Some of the regulations likely to be proposed will 
prove very prejudicial to colleges, viewed as they 
have toomuch been, as places of comfortable idleness 
and dignified retirement for Masters and Fellows. 
Even, therefore, if this clause as to the powers of 
two-thirds of the governing body remains, we think 
Mr. Horsman’s assertion too sweeping when he 
said that ‘‘by this Bill Colleges will be enabled to 
do just as they please, and the Commissioners are 
prevented from doing anything that the Colleges do 
not please.” Should this turn out to be the case, 
a future reform bill will meet with less opposition, 
and the authorities at Oxford will be forced by 
compulsory enactments to do what is now by a 
generous and partial forbearance committed to such 
voluntary action as their own wisdom and discre- 
tion may dictate. 

Lectures on various subjects of interest to diffe- 
rent classes have this week been delivered by 
eminent men. Father Gavazzi delivered a lecture in 
Italian yesterday, at Willis’s Rooms, on the Papal 
Inquisition and its present Supporters in England. 
The Rev. Dr. Wolff, the Eastern traveller, gave a 
lecture on the same day in the City, ‘On the pre- 
sent Crisis in the East and on Unfulfilled Pro- 
phecy.’ The Rev. Mr. Maurice has commenced a 
course of six lectures, at Willis’s Rooms, on 
‘Learning and Working.’ 

M. de Lamartine, it is well known, since his 
exclusion from political life by the last Bonapartean 
revolution, has, partly from choice, and more from 
pecuniary necessity, occupied himself most actively 
in literary pursuits. In addition to a ‘ History of 
the Restoration,’ a ‘History of the Constituent 
Assembly,’ and other works of pretension, he has 
brought out a bi-monthly periodical, called the 
‘Civilisateur ;’ and this periodical he has filled 
with biographies of the great men, poets, generals, 
rulers, and others, of former days, from Homer 
downwards. On such personages it would not be 
easy after years of research for any mortal man to 
give anything new ; and Lamartine had neither time 
nor inclination to do more than compile his matter 
from well known biographical sources. ‘We hear 
from Paris that there is every prospect that these 
biographies, of which an English translation has 
just been published by Mr. Bentley, will hence 
forth assume a certain degree of political and 
literary importance, inasmuch as Lamartine has 
discovered that in recording and commenting on 
the career of the illustrious dead, it is easy to say 
very disagreeable things of the living, and also to 
advocate opinions palatable to large political parties 
but hostile to the powers that be. One of his most 
recent notices was on the great father of the Gallic 
church, Bossuet; and in this treatise he, with the 
greatest apparent innocence, managed to annoy the 
existing government of France exceedingly. This 
having become known, the notice was, as a matter 
of course, extensively read. More annoyed still 
became the Government, and it made one of its 
hired scribes assail the biography in vehement 
terms on literary, political, and religious grounds. 
Lamartine was not sorry to find that he can still 
make his political power felt; and his publishers 
were delighted, as the attacks made the work sell. 
So great at length became the public demand for 
the offensive brochure, that it was determined to 
reprint it in a book form, and Lamartine accom- 
panied the reprint with a preface, in which he said 
a good deal more, and in much stronger terms than 
he had ventured to put forth in the body of thearticle. 
By some strange oversight the preface was printed 
in one of the semi-official organs of the Government, 
but the circulation of the paper was immediately 
prevented. Since then the governmental authori- 
ties have been trying all the means in their power 
to get Lamartine to suppress or modify the offend- 
ing preface. He has peremptorily refused to do 
either, and in consequence the whole work has been 
seized by the police. This has vexed him greatly, 
and he has just left Paris in disgust. Andsostand 
matters for the present. 

Victor Hugo is busily engaged in his exile at 
Jersey in putting the finishing touches to a philo- 





sophical romance in four volumes, called ‘Les 
Mistres ; and it is rumoured that an eminent pub- 
lishing firm of Paris has already bargained to give 
him 4800/. for it. It is, however, not yet certain 
whether, on account of the restrictions on the press, 
it can be printed at Paris. The sale of the library 
of the late celebrated savant Arago, is shortly to 
take place—the number of volumes is 3000. 
Isabey, the great painter, is about to produce his 
‘Mémoires,’ in imitation of so many celebrités of 
one kind or another. It is said that they will be 
very interesting, inasmuch as his position as an 
eminent artist has thrown him amongst the great 
men who have played a part on the European stage 
during the last half century. Of the first Napo- 
leon and his first wife, Josephine, in particular, he 
will, it is expected, be able to tell something new. 
The eccentric Dr. Veron has brought out another 
volume of his ‘Mémoires;’ it contains a good deal 
of readable gossip about the Grand Opéra, of which 
he was for some years director. The famous cha- 
teau of Monte Christo, which Alexander Dumas 
built near St. Germains at an expense of 18,000J., 
has just been sold for 1240/.—no more! The wild 
manner in which this clever literary charlatan has 
squandered his enoymous earnings is almost incre- 
dible. Proudhon, the once dreaded socialist 
journalist, is writing a ‘Universal History’ ina 
financial, material, and economic point of view. 
In his able hands the book will no doubt be a 
curious one. He is also preparing a eonclusion to 
his famous ‘Contradictions Economiques.’ M. 
Berryer, the great parliamentary orator, has at 
length consented to be formally received in the 
Académie Frangaise, to which he was elected some 
time back. He has delayed his reception thus far 
in order not to be obliged to visit the Emperor 
Louis Napoleon, as custom requires, he being one 
of the chiefs of a political party bitterly hostile to 
him. The two new members of the Academy, the 
Bishop of Orleans and M. de Sacy, will be re- 
ceived shortly after M. Berryer. 

A curious Greek coin has been recently found in 
the neighbourhood of Stamford, Lincolnshire. It 
is a brass coin of the colony of Proconessus Insula, 
in Mysia, and bears on the obverse the head of 
Septimus Severus looking to the right, with the 
inscription, ‘‘ Au (tocrato) Kaesar Severos.” On 
the reverse is a male figure standing, but the in- 
scription is abbreviated, and in so’poor a condition 
as to render decipherment difficult. The coin is 
believed to be the first of its class ever found in 
the neighbourhood, and as the Emperor Severus 
arrived in this country in the year 208, in com- 
pany with his two sons, Caracalla and Geta, and 
an immense army, it is probable that it was lost 
by a soldier who had previously served in Greece. 
Some other Roman coins have lately been found 
in the same neighbourhood ; and some pottery, be- 
lieved to be medieval, has also been brought to light. 

The marine and fresh-water vivaria in the Zoo- 
logical Gardens have given rise to a new and inte- 
resting taste among naturalists. It is contem- 
plated to exhibit a large vivarium of aquatic 
animals in St. George’s Hall, Liverpool, at the 
forthcoming meeting of the British Association ; 
and a manufacturer, at No. 1, Guildford-street, 
is advertising to supply private amateurs with 
tanks for the purpose. 

The Annual Congress of the Archeological Insti- 
tute is announced to take place at Cambridge on 
the 4th of July, under the Presidency of Lord 
Talbot de Malahide, F.S.A. 

It 1s announced that preparations are being made 
to invite the municipal officers of Paris and the 
principal cities of France to a féte at the Crystal 
Palace; and the Society of Arts are going to have 
a Centenary Dinner in the same glorious restaurant. 
The Freemasons’ Hotel will become a place of anti- 
quity, and the Thatched House will be exchanged 
for the Glass Palace. 

The great official Exhibition of Educational Dia- 
grams, Models, &c., is to be opened at St. Martin’s 
Hall on the 4th proximo. 

The Geological Society of France is to hold its 
annual meeting at Valence, on the 3rd September 
next, 











Horace Vernet has accepted a commission from 
the French Government to produce paintings of the 
principal events ofthe Eastern war; and has left 
for Constantinople, attended by a young artist, 
M. Couverchel, as an assistant. As Vernet ig 
beyond compare the greatest battle painter of the 
day, we may expect some noble works; and ag he 
labours with extraordinary rapidity, we shall not 
have long to wait for them, —provided the generals 
be energetic. 

Subscriptions are being raised in France for the 
erection of a statue to the Sire de Joinville, one of 
the old “chroniclers,” and a companion of St, 
Louis in the Crusades. 

At the Royal Italian Opera there have been again 
irregularities in performances, as compared with 
the announcements this week, but the substitutions 
have not been unwelcome. On Thursday, the first 
performance of the Huguenots was announced, but 
was afterwards postponed till Saturday, and 
Lucrezia Borgia marked instead. During the 
evening a notice appeared that Madame Grisi was 
unable to sing on account of a severe ‘inflamma- 
tion,’ and the Prophéte, 2nd and 3rd Acts, with 
part of the Barber of Seville, ultimately formed the 
night’s entertainment. The house was unusually 
crowded, and the performances of Madaine Viardot, 
Malle. Bosio, Mdlle. Marai, and of Signors Mario, 
Lablache, Tamberlik, and Ronconi, in their seve 
ral parts, were in their best and most effective 
style. But the frequency of such disappointments 
is unfortunate, and it is well that there are artists 
of high standing upon whom the directors can, 
under ordinary circumstances, safely count. 

Among the successful Concerts of the week we 
must not fail to notice the charming performances of 
the Quartett Association. On Thursday Messrs, 
Cooper, Sainton, Hill and Piatti, executed an 
extremely clever composition, by J. L. Ellerton; 
and a quintett of Spohr’s, by the same, with Hallt 
on the pianoforte, was most brilliant. On the 
same evening a Concert of the Society of Female 
Musicians attracted a large audience. Madame 
Persiani sang an aria from Sonnambula with great 
delicacy and finish, and Madame Caradori and 
Miss Novello also assisted. 

The only theatrical novelty of the week has been 
the production, at the Lyceum, of a clever adapta- 
tion, by the clever gentleman who calls himself Mr. 
Slingsby Lawrence, of the stirring piece, La joie fait 
peur, which has been acted with such marvellous 
talent and effect at theSt. James’s Theatre. Though 
feebly acted by comparison, it had a great success. 
British audiences of the present day go to the 
theatre to be amused rather than to weep, and 
British actors value laughter before tears. Mr. 
Frank Matthews was admirable in the same part as 
Regnier, after his kind ; but who could resist the 
accustomed mirth in the presence of this most 
favourite of testy comedians. He is not framed to 
touch the finer passions like the great French actor 
who so lately enlisted our sympathies and our tears. 
Miss Hughes gave an excellent representation of 
the joyous sister, but where can we find on our own 
stage the sprightly and lady-like physique of the 
French actress in the same part? Madame Vestris 
undertook the character of the distressed and 
broken-hearted mother, but her voice is too masct- 
line and her deportment too inclined to be choleric. 
She lacks emotion and tenderness, but taking these 
physical shortcomings into account, the play met 
with an astonishing, if not discriminating success. 
A success was apparently counted on, for the stage 
manager was in readiness at the wing, in ceremonial 
suit of black, to lead on the maternal heroine, lest 
the timidity of Mr. Frank Matthews should make 
him reluctant to share the applause. It was for 
him, however, that the audience reserved their 
warmest plaudits, and after a little coaxing he was 
made to emerge from his obscurity. ‘ 

From our latest American communications We 
learn that M. Jullien has been continuing his mon- 
ster concerts at New York, a series of e 
summer evening concerts having been given @ 
the Castle Garden. The speculation has not been, 
on the whole, so successful as was anticipated by 


its projectors; though M. Jullien has done all 
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+. nower to insure the success of the scheme, of 
which he is the ostensible manager. A series of 
operatic performances are afterwards to be given 
in the same place, under the management of Mak 
Maratzek, with a company engaged by him during 
a recent visit to Europe. Among the dramatic 
events of the Union, the popularity of scenic 
versions of ‘Uncle Tom’s Cabin’ is the most 
remarkable. At the Bowery, the National, and 
other houses, Uncle Tom has been quite the rage. 
At Wallack’s Theatre, ‘‘the legitimate drama” 
flourishes, Shakspeare’s Much Ado about Nothing 
being received with great popular favour. At 
Burton’s Theatre the manager seems to follow in 
the wake of the London Princess’s, the last pieces 
being Married Unmarried and Away with Melan- 
duly, with the former of which the audience, on 
the whole, express dissatisfaction. This may keep 
iton the boards for a time; expression of feeling, 
even of an unfavourable kind, saving a play from 
the fate of those which are received with flat 
indifference. 

A new three-act comic opera, by Victor Massé, 
author of the Chanteuse Voilée, Galathée, and the 
Noces de Jeannette, has recently been produced at 
the Opéra Comique at Paris. Although not with- 
out merit, and though received with no small 
favour, it does not come up to the expectations 
which the young maestro’s previous works caused 
to be entertained : its claims to originality are not 
great, its texture is somewhat flimsy, and many of 
the more important morceauaz are far too long. 
The second act is the best of the three, and the 
best bits in it are an air, a trio, and a quatuor; but 
the finale is not very good. In the third acta 
trio and a duo are admired, and praise may be 
awarded to the finale. The opera is well executed 
by the orchestra, and by Bussini, Sainte Foy, 
Coudere, and Mdlle. Lemercier. The libretto is 
by Scribe, and is taken from a legend of Avignon, 
worked up into a poem by Jasmin, the Provencal 
poet. It turns on a handsome village girl being 
prevented from marrying, by reports that she is 
the affianced bride of the Evil One, and by the 
scrapes into which the dark gentleman plunges the 
venturesome fellows who, despising the reports, 
aspire to her hand :—all being set right at last, 
and she being provided with a husband, by the 
discovery that the ugly rumours are set on foot, 
and the scrapes created, by a naughty marquis 
who had designs on her virtue. There is no great 
novelty in the subject, and, such as it is, it might 
have been much better treated. Talking of Scribe, 
we observe that one or two of the Paris journals 
make vehement attacks on him for the pertinacity 
with which he continues to monopolise, or nearly 
80, the manufacture of opera librettos. Is it not 
time, they ask, that he should leave the arena open 

younger men, now that he is in possession of a 
fortune of 8000/. a-year, produced entirely by his 
dramatic writings; that he has gained all the 
honours to which he can aspire ; and that it has 
long been evident that his imagination has become 
completely exhausted, and his hand has lost its 
wonted cunning? In connexion with this subject, 
We may mention that our letters state that a very 
strong hostility towards the veteran dramatist is 

ly growing up amongst the play-writing 
fraternity, entirely on account of his reluctance to 
retire into private life. The newspaper attacks 
referred to form one evidence of this animosity ; 
and another is to be seen in the fact, that quite 
Teeently an enraged feuilletoniste, De Boignes by 
name, brought an action against him for having, 
a he alleged, unlawfully pilfered an adventure 
related by him, and made it the foundation of a 
petite comedie—(an action, by the way, which was 
. ed on the ground that there was no harm 
m stealing a fewilleton anecdote). Other attempts 
the eminent writer are also, we hear, 

ing concocted. We have no wish to interfere in 
grand quarrel ; but though we can understand 

the mortification which young and ambitious 
authors must feel at seeing a man who for upwards 
y years has had the privilege of amusing 
public, still in the enjoyment of popular favour, 

of the immense revenue it produces in the 











playwriting profession, we cannot help doubting 
whether they can justly boast of possessing the 
dramatic tact, the shrewd knowledge of (French) 
men and manners, and the sparkling wit which, 
even in his decline, cannot be denied him. 

The French government, two or three years back, 
alarmed at the immoral or politically dangerous cha- 
racter of most of the pieces produced on the Parisian 
stage, resolved to give annual prizes to the authors 
of pieces which, in addition to literary and dramatic 
merit, should be of moral tendency, or contain a 
lesson likely to be useful to the mass of the public. 
A commission, composed of Messrs. Scribe, Nisard, 
Merimée, Sainte Beuve, and other gentlemen, was 
recently appointed to select the pieces of the past 
year which might appear to it to deserve the prizes. 
It haa just presented its report, drawn up by M. 
Sainte Beuve :—and this report, after stating that 
none of the pieces brought out at the Théatre 
Frangais, for which the principal prizes were re- 
served, can be considered as possessing the required 
qualities, —a fact which their authors tacitly ad- 
mitted by making no claim-—recommends that the 
five-act comedy of M. Ponsard, entitled Honneur et 
Argent, produced at the Odéon Theatre, shall be 
allowed a prize of 200/., and that the five-act piece, 
called L’ Honneur de la Maison, by Messrs. Battu 
and Desvignes, brought out at the Porte St. Martin, 
shall obtain a prize of 120/. The report speaks 
highly of these two plays; but nevertheless, in order 
to recompense them, the commission has had, in 
certain respects, to depart from the strict letter of 
the conditions which were laid down by the govern- 
ment. Of the two, Ponsard’s has been the 
most successful ; but the main idea of it has evi- 
dently been borrowed from Bulwer’s Money, and 
its moral sentiments are rather commonplace and 
are expressed in rather commonplace language. 

Rachel has had to suspend her performances at 
the Théatre Francais, at Paris, in consequence of 
the dangerous illness of her suitor. The last time 
we had occasion to speak of her, we hinted that her 
popularity amongst the Parisians is on the decline. 
Recent letters from Paris enable us to assert that 
there is now no doubt of this fact, and that the 
artiste herself sees it plainly in the manner in which 
she has been received by the public and spoken of 
by the newspapers since her return from St. Peters- 
burg. 
AMERICAN ASSOCIATION FOR THE ADVANCEMENT 

OF SCIENCE, 
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Mr. Schoolcraft neither himself endorsed, nor 
wished, by submitting a paper sent him by a friend, 
to commit the Association to any opinion with re- 
ference to the 

Dora Coal of Virginia.—The paper he laid upon 
the table treated of this Virginia Coal. If it 
proved to be equal to the expectations of the 
writer, the fact of its vicinity to this and neigh- 
bouring cities made it a matter of importance. 

Professor W. B. Rogers observed that in this 
Association it was of great moment that we avoid 
the discussion of any topic in which Wall Street is 
more interested than Science. The Dora bed was 
no new discovery. It was a thin and illusive coal- 
field. He did not affirm that it was worthless, but 
in the lack of definite data, and with no adequate 
sections of it, he anticipated no large supplies of 
coal from the Dora bed. He said he must, though 
with great reluctance, protest against its reception. 

Mr. Schoolcraft said, that the paper was seut 
him by an old and early friend. He had no pur- 
pose to serve by presenting it other than he had 
named,—certainly he had no commercial interest 
in it. He felt sufficiently honoured in presenting 
s fact to the Association, or in withdrawing it if it 
proved not a fact. He would like to have the 
paper referred to a Committee for inspection, and, 
if unworthy, he hoped it would not be reevived. 
The paper had the reference that Mr. S. desired. 





Meteorites. —In section B, Dr. J. Lawrence 
Smith, of Louisville, Ky., read portions of a paper 





‘On the Meteoric Stones,’ with an account of some 
recently discovered. 

He exhibited several small meteorites, and some 
large ones. A fragment of one in his possession he 
showed, of which the whole body weighed over 60 
pounds. It was found in Tazewell County, Ten- 
nessee. A large one from Saltillo, Mexico, lay on 
the table, weighing 69 pounds. 

Mr. Bartlett (Boundary Commissioner) had de- 
scribed to him one specimen which weighed 600 
pounds, and its greatest length was five feet. 

Dr. Smith accepted the *‘ lunar theory” of their 
origin. They were masses thrown off with great 
force froin the moon, revolving around that body 
until, in the great eccentricity of their orbits, they 
fall within the circle of our atmosphere; once 
within which, and with velocity greatly retarded, 
our earth becomes their centre. They may have 
been thrown out from the craters of volcanoes along 
volving be- 
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Mr. Cooke read a paper by Dr. W: 
(who, though a member of the stanc 
I believe, was not present during 
two new methods of chemical analysis. 

Professor W. B. Rogers read a paper ‘On the 
Age of the so-called New Red Sandstone of the 
United States.’ 

Meanwhile, in the other section, an article was 

ead by Professor Norton ‘On Comets.’ 

Professor A. D. Bache (of the Coast Survey) 
read a paper ‘On the Temperature of the Water in 
and near the Gulf Stream.’ The differences im the 
temperature vary almost precisely according to the 
change of contour of the bottom, showing that the 

emper 3 +h modified by 
the propinquity of the bed of the ocean. It ap- 
pears that the Gulf Stream, while certainly not 
superficial, does not run to the bottom, for off Cape 
Florida, at twelve hundred fathoms, the water I 
summer is of a temperature of thirty-e 
below Fahrenheit—a degree below 
winter temperature much further north. 

Lieutenant Maury followed Professor Bache in a 
paper ‘On the Gulf Stream.’ He showed that the 
stream varies its course according to the season, 
having a more southerly sweep in winter. 

Papers were read ‘On the Relative Value of the 
different Astronomical Methods of d ning the 
Longitude,” by Lieut. C. H. Davis, U.5.N. 

‘On the determination of the Longitude of 
the Observatory at Cam ve from the Chrone- 
metric Expeditions of the Co 
Bond. 
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Sixta Day.— Wednesday, May 3rd. 


In the Geological Section, the papers read were 
as follows :— 

‘On the Volumetric Determination of Nitric, 
Arsenic, Antimonic, and Stannic Acids, and on the 
Separation of Manganese, Cobalt, and Nickel,’ by 
Dr. Wolcott Gibbs. 

‘On the Chemical Composition and Metamor- 
phoses of some Sedimentary Rocks,’ by T. 8. Hunt, 
of the Geological Survey of Canada. 

‘Experimental Observations on the Senses of 
Smell and Taste,’ by Dr. H. C. Hilgard. 

‘Some comparative Observations on the Carbo- 
niferous Strata of North America,’ by Professor 
W. D. Rogers. 

‘On some Phenomena of the Cleavage Struc- 
ture, and Metamorphism in Coal and other Strata,’ 
by Professor W. D. Rogers. 

‘On the Geology, of the Lower Rio Bravo,’ by 
Arthur Schott. 

‘The Numerical relation between the Atomic 
Weights of the Chemical Elements,’ by Josiah P. 
Cooke, jun. 

‘On the Climate of Chili,’ by Lieut. Gilliss—a 
portion of a full report, of which we speak else- 
where, 

‘On the Swelling of Springs before Rain,’ by 
Professor John Brocklesby. 

‘On the Meteorological Phenomena observed at 
various points on the Boundary Survey,’ by Marine 
T. W. Chandler, read by Major Emory. 

‘A Theory of Storms,’ by T. Bassett, which was 
referred for consideration to a Committee. 


The Astronomical Expedition to Chili. —A paper 
on this subject was read by Lieut. Gilliss, to whom 
the expedition was entrusted. The results of this 
noble undertaking will prove among the most 
valuable contributions to Astronomical Science 
made by our Government. The report has not yet 
been made. 

During the summer of 1847, the Lieutenant re- 
ceived a letter from Dr. Garling, of Marburg 
University, in which he expressed the opinion that 
Astronomers were unwise in regarding the solar 
parallax deduced from the transits of Venus, in 
1761 and 1769, as sufficiently accurate. Hé sug- 
gested the following method for obtaining it more 
nearly correct, by observation of Venus during the 
period of its retrograde motion, and most especially 
when the planet is stationary. 

Mr. 8. C. Walker proposed the publication of 
the letter; it was translated, and printed copies 
were sent out to the Astronomers. This was in 
July. The next eastern stationary term of Venus 
was ts occur in September, and there was too little 
time to perfect arrangements for more extended 
co-operation at that conjunction. 

Lieut. Gilliss proposed an expedition to Chili, for 
the purpose of making differential and other obser- 
vations at the return of the planet in.1849. 

Professors Peirce, Bache, Walker, and Loomis, 
expressed favourable opinions. Professcr Peirce 
said, the object was one ‘‘inferior in importance to 
no problem in practical astronomy.” The Philoso- 
phical Society and the American Academy of Arts 
and Sciences memoralized the Secretary of the 
Navy in its behalf, Congress approved, and $5,000 
were appropriated. 

They went by way of Chagres and Panama, 
reached Valparaiso Oct. 26, were cordially received 
by the government of Chili, and essentially aided 
by it. The station chosen was Santiago. The 
observations taken were entirely satisfactory. The 
large volumes of statistics are being worked up as 
rapidly as possible. The Report will be ready for 
the printing to commence in three or four months 
more. It will be arranged in five volumes. The 
general facts of interest about the country, its 
Natural History, and the Earthquakes, will occupy 
the first volume. 

Lieutenant Maury read a paper on the basin of 
the Atlantic. To get the depth of the ocean, he 
used strong twine, with two thirty-pound shots 
as a sinker. The soundings were made from a 
boat, the men sitting by, oars in hand, and pulling 
the boat into such position as to keep directly over 


the line as it runs out. When the sinker touches 
bottom, the line, previously marked, is cut. To 
bring up substances from the bottom, he attaches 
the weight to the line by a small iron rod, bent 
below into the form of a hook, and so put on that 
when the weight strikes bottom it frees itself from 
the hook. The line being drawn up, brings with 
it substances from the bottom. Professor Bailey 
has examined, microscopically, several specimens 
so brought up, and found them marine shells, with- 
out the impurity of any sand. The bottom, then, 
in these deep soundings, is at rest. 


Where the Telegraphic Wires should be placed.— 
If, from a point midway of the Atlantic and on 
the Equator, you sail N.N.W., you follow the 
channel of deepest water until you strike the 
south-western part of the Newfoundland shoals. 
Just before striking them you find, perhaps, the 
deepest part of the Ocean. These shoals, like 
those off Hatteras, slope off very gradually towards 
the north, but on the south the descent is pre- 
cipitous ; while a plateau stretches from the upper 
part of the north-eastern portion of these shoals, 
following the curve of a great circle to the coast of 
Ireland. The average depth of water on the pla- 
teau is about two miles, which is comparatively 
shoal water. This has a bearing upon the practi- 
cability of laying down telegraphic wires from con- 
tinent to continent, and indicates the place where 
it is to be attempted, if at all. 

Mr. Charles A. Schott presented the abstract of 
a paper, ‘On the tidal currents of Long Island 
Sound.’ The great tidal wave from the Atlantic, 
which enters the Sound between Point Judith and 
Montauk Point, is divided into two branches by 
the intermediate position of Block Island. And 
another portion of this wave enters New York 
Bay, and, passing through Hell Gate, meets the 
wave from the east. The tides meet near Hewlett’s 
Point. The average velocity of the tide in New 
York Bay was found to be 3 knots; in New York 
Harbour, 37-10 knots; in the Sound, 2 1-5 knots, 
The velocity in the Race (off Fisher’s Island) was 
4 7-10 knots ; in Hell Gate, 5 9-10 knots. 

Professor G. C. Schaeffer, of Kentucky (now of 
the Patent Office), described a new form of electrical 
machine. 

Professor Gould, in his own behalf, and in be- 
half of Mr. Joseph Winlock, described the Clover- 
den Observatory at Cambridge (Mass.), and the 
Shelby College (Ky.) Equatorial. The object of 
this description was to show at what small cost 
astronomical observatories may be constructed, and 
astronomical instruments mounted, protected, and 
used. 

Lieutenant Hunt, U.S.A., described the U.S. 
Coast Survey Apparatus for measuring base lines, 
which suggested a criticism from Professor Coakley, 
the value of which, in turn, was controverted by 

“Lieutenant Hunt, Messrs. Coffin and Gould. 

Lieutenant Hunt read a note on a new electro- 
chronometric method by Dr. Wolcott Gibbs. 

Lieutenant Hunt read a very abstruse paper on 
the nature of Forces, demonstrating his points on 
the black-board. 

Mr. O. C. Badger, of the U.S. Navy, presented 
a method of observing at sea for the determination 
of the latitude, longitude, and variations of the 
compass. It was pronounced ingenious, labour- 
saving, and worthy. 

The last subject before the section, and into the 
hearing of which the other sections gathered, having 
finished their work, was on 


The Transparency of the Ocedén.—Commander 
Glynn, of the Navy, who presented it, was assured 
by the President, as he took his stand, that he had 
but five minutes to do it in. ‘‘ Enough,” said the 
Commander, but the audience wanted ‘‘ more,” 
when the inexorable rules of the Association 
obliged him to round to, after half an hour’s rapid 
talking. To get observations, the surface of the 
sea must be perfectly tranquil and smooth. There 
must not be a ripple on it. So difficult is this 
point, that, during a cruise of four years, he only 
succeeded in making sixteen observations that 
proved worth saving. The object chosen to test the 








oe 
transparency of the water was a white dinner. 
plate, let down from the boat, so slung as to kay 
horizontally, and sunk by a weight slowly as far a; 
the eye could follow it. He concluded that th 
maximum of visibility under water, under the mos, 
favourable circumstances, is twenty-five fathoms, 
But between the highest and lowest points of yisi. 
bility, which corresponded with the highest and 
lowest points of the water’s temperature, ther 
were great variations, which showed no direct cor. 
respondence between the temperature and the ling 
of visibility. The theory advanced by the Com. 
mander is, that the farther we get from the Points 
where earthy matters in large quantities are washed 
in, the clearer the water is. Now, the Pacific, like 
the Atlantic, is a great whirlpool—a tide flowing 
entirely around its circumference. In latitude 9’ 
on the west side of the Pacific, farthest removed 
from all stormy quarters, and where the ocean jy 
stillest, hefound the greatest transparency of water, 
Off Cape Horn, where eternal storms drive up the 
dirt torn by glaciers and icebergs from the regions 
around the Pole, the water was far from being 
clear. With the thermometer at 68°, there were 
only ten fathoms of visibility. 


A GENERAL SESSION 


was immediately announced. President Dana took 
the chair. 

Mr. Bache, from the committee on the Consti- 
tution, reported a long series of constitutional 
amendments, most of which, we _ believe, have 
been already adopted in the form of resolutions, 
which are scattered through the transactions. 
Others provide for guarding more closely the ad- 
mittance to membership—make the President and 
General Secretary ineligible to re-election—require 
that local committees must not arrange for excur- 
sions during the session before their opening—e- 
large the standing committees—preventone, though 
elected, from becoming a member until he has paid 
up, and cut him off if he gets two years in arrear, 
and has received two notices of being in arrears, 
not within a month of each other. 

To these Professor W. B. Rogers added one pro- 
hibiting the recommendations of any books, instrv- 
ments, institutions, processes, or so forth. All 
these amendments must be printed and sent out to 
members, and then, at the next meeting, can come 
up for discussion, acceptance, or rejection. 

The committee on the Constitution were autho- 
rized to sit and present for consideration at the 
next meeting a system of bye-laws. ; 

Lieutenant Hunt, from the Special Committee, 
reported on the subject of a Geographical Depatt- 
ment to the Congressional Library. 

A resolution was adopted, expressing the thanks 
of the Association to the Government of Chili, for 
its liberality and kindness in furnishing facilities 
for the observations conducted by Lieutenant 
Gilliss. 

Resolutions of thanks to the President and the 
heads of the Army and Navy Departments, aud 
to private citizens, for the entertainments they 
furnished; to the Regents and Secretary of the 
Smithsonian Institution ; to the Alexandrians and 
Georgetown College, whose kind invitations they 
regretted the inability to accept; to the Railroad 
Companies that were liberal in their arrangements; 
to the Superintendent and officers of the Coast 
Survey, Observatories, Crystal Palace, Young 
Men’s Christian Association, and Boundary Sur 
vey, and to the officers of the meeting, for the 
measures they all had severally taken to increase 
the pleasure and profit of this meeting of the Ass 
ciation, were moved and heartily adopted ; then it 
was moved and carried to adjourn, which was done 
at four o'clock. , 

The meeting, as will be judged from this sketch, 
was a most interesting and profitable one. +e? 
were no valueless papers read, and no time was col 
sumed on mere matters of form. The arrangement 
were admirably calculated for the carrying out 0 
the scientific intentions of the Association. 4% 
were opportunities for social enjoyment forgotten. 
Private citizens and public officers opened their 
houses to members, and an unbounded hospitality 
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was exercised. Among the entertainments given 
may be named, one at Secretary I Javis's on Thurs- 
day evening ; at the President's on Friday even- 
ing; at Secretary Guthrie’s on Monday evening ; 
and at W. W. Corcoran’s, Esq., on Tuesday even- 
ing. On Monday, under charge of the local com- 
mittee, the Association visited Mt. Vernon, the 
tomb of our country’s Father, and dined at the 
White House below, on the Potomac’s bank. The 
Observatory, the Smithsonian Institution, the Pa- 
tent Office, the Collections of Major Emory’s Corps 
of Observers, and other matters of great interest, 
were visited by regular appointment. The meet- 
ings were honoured with the attendance of large 
numbers of scientific gentlemen, by many ladies, 
by the President and the cabinet officers, by Sena- 
tors, and once by a company of Sacs, Foxes, and 
Kickapoos, the first two of which were arrayed in 
all the glory of abundant vermillion and yellow 
ochre, feathers, scarlet blankets, and genuine im- 
plements of savage warfare. 





PROCEEDINGS OF SOCIETIES. 

Royat Institution. —March 24th.— William 
Wilberforce Bird, Esq., Vice-President, in the 
chair. Edwin Lankester, M.D., F.R.S. ‘On 
the distinctions supposed to limit the Vegetable 
and Animal Kingdoms.’ In commencing, the 
lecturer made some general remarks on classifica- 
tion, and pointed out the importance of accurate 
definitions in order to constitute the classes, 
families, genera, and species of the naturalist. 
The importance of defining species was greater than 
that of larger groups, because these were com- 
posed of species. As gencra were collections of 
species, and families collections of genera, so the 
animal and vegetable kingdoms were but collec- 
tions of species. The difficulty in distinguishing 
between the animal and vegetable kingdoms con- 
sisted in our imperfect knowledge of the charac- 
ters of species which existed on what might be 
called the limits of the two kingdoms. The history 
of the attempts at defining animals and plants, for 
systematic purposes, would afford the best idea of 
the nature of these difficulties. The definition of 
linneus, that minerals grow, plants grow and 
live, animals grow, live, and feel, was first examined. 
In order to apply this definition, the terms growth, 
life, and feeling, required explanation. Growth 
simply indicated increase. The term life could 
not be defined in such a manner as to render it 
inapplicable to the physical phenomena of the in- 
organic world and at the same time embrace the 
lowest forms of organised beings. Feeling could 
not be defined so as to separate the movements 
evinced by so many members of the vegetable 
kingdom on the application of external stimulants, 
as the movements of the leaves of the sensitive 
plant, of the Dionwa muscipula, the stamens of the 
barberry, and the closing and unfolding of flowers, 
from those of the animal kingdom. Such were the 
distinctions attempted to be made by one who dis- 
regarded the use of the microscope. One of the 
most obvious distinctions between the organic and 
Inorganic kingdoms was the presence of the cell in 
the former. Under some circumstances it was not 
easy to detect the cell, as in certain fossils, and 
sometimes inorganic matters assumed a cellular 
form. Another distinction adopted by naturalists, 
even since the general introduction of the micro- 
scope into natural history inquiries, was, that ani- 
mals moved, whilst plants were fixed. This dis- 
tinction, though applicable to the higher forms of 
plants and animals, was more than ever inappli- 
cable to the organisms which required the micro- 
Scope to detect their existence. Recent researches 
had shown that the motile tissues in animals were 
composed of the same substance that was found to 

present in the cells of all plants, and which 
under the names of nucleus, cytoblast, primordial 
utricle, and endoplast, had been recognised by all 
Vegetable physiologists. This substance, com- 
posed of protein, was as actively motile in the plant 
as the animal. It was this substance which gave 
motility to the cells of Protococcus, the fibres of 
Oscillaria, the spores of various conferve and 





fungi, and probably also to all other movements 
observed amongst plants. When cilia were origi- 
nally discovered as the agents of movement in 
infusoria, and upon the internal organs of higher 
animals, they were regarded as characteristic of 
animal life. These organs were now known to be 
present in the zoospores of various conferve, and 
were the active agents of movement in the Volvox 
globator, of whose vegetable nature there could be 
little doubt since the researches of Williamson and 
Busk. The possession of what were called eye- 
spots in doubtful organisms had been brought for- 

yard to decide the animality of these beings. 
Such eye-spots were present as red points in cer- 
tain stages of the growth of Volvox, and other un- 
doubtedly vegetable organisms, and according to 
Henfrey were due to the relation of the contents of 
the cell to light, and were in no way the agents of 
vision in the cells in which they are found. The 
definition of Aristotle, that animals possessed a 
mouth, whilst plants had none, had been recently 
revived; and of all merely structural characters, it 
was the one best suited to the purpose of the natu- 
ralist. Until recently the exceptions to this defi- 
nition were numerous; but since the botanist had 
claimed so large a number of mouthless infusoria, 
as the Diatomacee, Desmide, and Volvocinee, it 
was more than ever applicable. There were, how- 
ever, certain exceptions; and these were found in 
the Foraminifera, the Difilugie, and other low 
organisms which had no permanent mouth. Some 
of these have the power of forming a temporary 
sac for the purposes of digestion. Chemistry had 
from time to time offered its aid to the naturalist. 
At one time the possession of cellulose by the vege- 
table kingdom was considered distinctive, and the 
ready application of iodine and sulphuric acid as 
the test of its presence rendered it an easily ascer- 
tainable diagnostic mark. It had, however, been 
recently detected by Smid in the Ascidian mol- 
lusca, by Thwaites in the Acaride, and by Virchow 
in the brain and spleen of man. Another substance, 
chlorophyll, appeared at one time, to pronounce 
the presence of plants; but it had been found by 
Schulz in Hydra, Turbellaria, Vortex, Mesosto- 
mum, Stentor, Bursaria, and other decidedly ani- 
mal organisms. Starch was another vegetable 
product, easily detected by iodine, whose univer- 
sal presence in the plant seemed to offer the best 
practical chemical test; but Busk and other observ- 
ers had recently detected this substance in the 
brain of man, and there was reason to suppose that 
starch might be very generally present in the ani- 
mal kingdom. It was thus seen that no one point 
in structure or chemical composition could furnish 
a means of distinction. A physiological point of 
much interest and importance had principally 
determined a certain number of botanists in claim- 
ing the Diatomacee and Desmidee as plants. In 
certain conferve it had been observed, that pre- 
vious to the production of the zoospore, two conti- 
guous cells united, and each contributed its contents 
to form the germinating spore. This process was 
observed by Ralf and others in Desmidee, and sub- 
sequently by Thwaites in the Diatemacee. In 
addition to this point these families exhibit other 
relations with the vegetable kingdom. Whatever 
might be the difficulties presented in any indivi- 
dual case in the application of all or any of the 
before-mentioned distinctions, there was evidently 
a great antagonism or polarity exhibited by the 
animal and vegetable kingdoms, when viewed as a 
whole. They were mutually dependent, attained 
the same ends in their growth and organization, but 
by contrary means. The great function of the ani- 
mal tissues was the absorption of oxygen and the 
disengagement of carbonic acid. The great fune- 
tion of the vegetable tissues was the absorption of 
carbonic acid and the disengagement of oxygen. 
The processes in the history of the life of the two 
kingdoms in which these distinctive functions 
appeared to be reversed, were not exceptions to 
the law, but were due to other agencies than those 
connected with the essential life of the plant or the 
animal. 
| plants at night, during fructification and germina- 
| tion. In the first instance, the gas given out was 
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that which had been taken up during the day, and 
was not decomposed by the agency of light. In 
the latter instance a process of exudation took 
place, in which the contents of the cells were under- 
going change independent of the life of the plant. 
The germ during the growth of its cells absorbed 
carbonic acid and gave out oxygen, as in the growth 
of all other vegetable cells. The development of 
the carbonic acid arose from the decomposition of 
the starch and the sugar of the albumen of the 
seed. In the cases where animals had been found 
to give off oxygen, it was doubtful as to whether 
plants were not present or even mistaken for ani- 
malcules. The composition of a series of vegetable 
and animal products was exhibited; and attention 
was drawn to the fact, that in all cases the vegeta- 
ble compounds were formed from carbonic acid 
and water, or from carbonic acid, water, and am- 
monia, by the loss of oxygen. Acetic acid was 
referred to as an exceptional instance; but it was 
shown that it was more probable, where acetic acid 
occurred as the result of vegetation, that it occurred 
as the result of deoxidation than of a process of 
fermentation in which alcohol was developed and 
subsequently oxidised. An exception was also 
referred to in the animal kingdom, in which fat is 
supposed to be formed by the deoxidation of sugar; 
bat attention was drawn to the fact that this pro- 
cess admitted of another explanation not opposed 
to the physiologico-chemical distinction pointed 
out. These processes were further shown to be 
connected with the relations existing between the 
animal and vegetable kingdoms. The plant was 
produced from mineral compounds—carbonic acid, 
water, and ammonia—the substances out of which 
the animal was formed; and no instance was 
known of the animal appropriating and forming 
organic substances out of these compounds. This 
was the distinguishing feature of the life of the 
plant, and the liberatiun of oxygen gas its most con- 
stant result. The appropriation of substances thus 
formed, and the uniting them once more to oxy- 
gen gas, was the distinguishing feature of arimal 
life, and the formation of carbonic acid gas its most 
constant result. Minor changes occurred; but 
these were the grand distinguishing features of the 
two kingdoms, the recognition of which by struc- 
ture, function, or results, could alone enable us to 
distinguish between plants and animals. 


Civit EnGINEERS.— May 2nd.— James Simp- 
son, Esq., President, in the chair. The paper 
read, which was ‘On Water- Meters,’ by Mr. David 
Chadwick, Salford, commenced by showing the 
long-experienced want of a good system of ascer- 
taining the quantity of water delivered by water 
companies, to private houses, public establishments, 
or manufactories, direct from the pipes, without the 
intervention of cisterns, and under the varying pres- 
sures of high and low service, or under the cireum- 
stances of intermittent or constant supply. After 
alluding to the statement in the Reports of the 
Juries for the Exhibition of 1851 (Class V.), ‘‘that 
no instrument had hitherto been so far perfected, 
as io satisfy the conditions of a good meter:” the 
paper gave a list of the patented water meters from 
1824 to 1853, and then proceeded to explain suc- 
cinctly the several systems hitherto employed. under 
the several classifications of,—1st. The Diaphragm 
principle. 2nd. The Water-wheel, — the Turbine, 
—the Spiral F'an,—the Drum,—and their various 
modifications. 3rd. The Piston and Cylinder. Of 
the first-class, the machine of Mr. Parkinson ap- 
peared to have been most approved; but it was 
deficient in sensibility, was accompained by a noise 
from the tumbling lever and weight, and was very 
liable to derangement from wear and tear. The 
second class was the most numerous: and among 
the machines described were those of Mr. Taylor, 
Mr. Siemens, Messrs. Siemens and Adamson, and 
Captain Ericsson ; which were considered the best. 
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meter, without registration, in consequence of a 
certain amount of force being required to overcome 
the resistance offered by those parts of the meter in 
connexion with the counting apparatus, before 
motion could be given to it. An attempt had been 
made by Mr. Taylor to remedy this defect, by using 
a gutta percha drum of the same specific gravity 
as water; but though the meter thus arranged 
measured correctly under full pressure, it varied 
much, when either the inlet or the outlet pipe was 
partially closed. Mr. Siemens’ inventions were 
well spoken of for their ingenuity, but the defect 
above mentioned equally applied to them. Captain 
Ericsson’s!rotary fluid meter was shown to bear a 
close resemblance to that of Mr. Taylor, and to be 
liable to the same objections. The reciprocating 
fluid meter, also by Captain Ericsson, was shown 
to have been used, to some extent, in the United 
States, and to be more effective in its action. 
Messrs. Donkin and Co’s meter, on the principle 
of the disc engine, possessed a certain degree of 
merit, but it had not hitherto been rendered practi- 
cally efficient. The machines in ordinary use being 
generally defective, the want was in some degree 
supplied by the instrument introduced by Messrs. 
Hanson and Chadwick, of Salford. It consisted of 
a vessel of metal, into which the fluid entered, by a 
pipe at the bottom, through a wire gauze, to pre- 
vent the admission of silt or other extraneous 
matter; it then passed into two semicircular bags of 
vulcanized caoutchouc, firmly fixed on a level bed, 
one end of each bag — into the meter; upon 
these bags rested three conical metal rollers, 
attached to a centre shaft, which was connected 
with ordinary registering wheels and dials. The 
water, on passing into the bags, propelled the rollers 
round continuously, each revolution registering 
exactly the contents of the bags. The rollers 
worked in the water, under the same pressure as in 
the pipes, which was in fact continued throughout, 
and at its exit from the meter the water did not 
exhibit any appreciable loss of pressure. It was 
stated, that the vulcanized caoutchouc would not, 
in a very long period, exhibit any signs of deterio- 
vation from working under water, and that there 
was very little wear and tear of the bags, as the 
rollers passed over them without any sensible abra- 
sion. The machines appeared to combine the 
accuracy and other advantages of the piston and 
cylinder principle, with cheapness of construction, 
and it was stated that they had been tested to 
measure as slowly as one gallon per hour. In gene- 
ral, they were shown to be capable of registering 
the passage of fluids at any velocity and under any 
ordinary pressure; they appeared to be strong, and 
not easily deranged, and they were so constructed, 
as that their several parts could readily be replaced, 
in case of wearing out. In the discussion many 
water meters were mentioned, and among them 
the various measuring machines introduced by Mr. 
Siemens were described, and it was shown that 
although a single screw suspended in a current 
of water might allow a considerable quantity of 
fluid to pass unmeasured at low velocities, that 
defect had been counteracted by the addition of a 
second screw, working in the opposite direction, 
and by a general equalibration of the working parts. 
That meters of this description had been found to 
measure water with great accuracy, at all speeds 
above one per cent. of the maximum speed; but 
had failed, after working during a period of from 
six to fifteen months, in consequence of the inevit- 
able abrasion of the spindles working under water. 
To obviate this serious difficulty, which applied 
equally to piston or to diaphragm meters, the more 
simple contrivance, of a form analogous to that of 
a Barker's mill, was adopted. The water entered 
the rotating disc of this meter through a contracted 
funnel, and spreading outward, issued through 
tangential apertures into the surrounding casing. 
Inasmuch as the outlets would act, to some extent, 
in the manner of jets, this drum would revolve pro- 
portionately faster at high velocities, to counteract 
which, upright blades were attached to the same 
revolving portion, giving a resistance in the water, 
increasing as the square of the velocity. A uniform 
ratio, within the limits of two per cent,, was thus 








practically obtained. The only step, or bearing of 
this meter, was effectually protected from the 
water, by forming a closed oil chamber at the 
bottom of the disc, into which there entered an up- 
right stud with a steel point, abutting against a 
steel plate at the bottom of the chamber. In like 
manner, the reducing wheels of the counter were 
enclosed in a sealed oil chamber. Out of three 
hundred meters on this plan, which had been in 
constant operation, under the most varied circum- 
stances and pressures, for about twelve months, not 
one had failed in the working parts. It was con- 
tended, that as the machine had ample power to 
overcome extraneous resistances, and as the friction 
had been reduced to a minimum, variations in that 
friction would not affect the measurement to any 
sensible degree. The advantages of this meter 
were, its compactness, cheapness, and general ap- 
plicability, either to waterworks purposes, or to 
measure the water pumped into steam boilers. 


Socrety or Arts.—May 31st.—W. Tooke, Esq., 
F.R.S., Vice-President, in the chair. The paper 
read was ‘On Limited and Unlimited Liability in 
Partnerships,’ by Mr. R. A. Slaney, (late M.P. for 
Shrewsbury). The author commenced with an 
allusion to the course which he had taken in Parlia- 
ment with regard to the investments of the middle 
and working classes, and also to the law of partner- 
ship. He read at length from the Reports and 
Evidence of the Committees of the House on these 
subjects, bringing his review down to the present 
time. With reference to the Report of the Com- 
missioners appointed last year to inquire into this 
question, he stated that though that Report was not 
yet made public, he believed it was generally known 
that it was hostile to limited liability, though in 
favour of charters at a cheaper rate. There was, 
it was believed, a difference of opinion and divisions 
in it on some important points. Still it was a step 
in advance, for charters were recommended for 
many combined undertakings on easier terms than 
before. Having stated the general result of com- 
mittees and works on the subject, he observed that 
the great preponderance of authority and names 
were now in favour of limited liability being per- 
mitted under proper rules to prevent fraud, yet 
there were eminent names on the other side. These 
were chiefly eminent lawyers, great bankers, great 
capitalists, governors of the Bank—in short, either 
timid men, unwilling to move at all, or millionnaires, 
or the representatives of the class of capitalists who 
were anchored and bound down to their present 
moorings by the weight of wealth they stood on. 
Hostile to all safe combinations and investment of 
limited capitals, millions of small and moderate 
sums were swept by force of circumstances, at low 
interest, into the hands or tills of these bankers or 
capitalists. By the same means the public funds, 
the only possible investment open to many, were 
kept at an unnaturally high price. He would con- 
trast with those against the relaxation of the law, 
those for it, as among the latter would be found 
men of high statesmanlike views, desirous to give 
security to property, facilitating its peaceful acqui- 
sition by industrious multitudes, men who would 
encourage enterprise and ingenuity, by allowing 
them to be duly rewarded. Above all, you would 
find among them those who earnestly desire to im- 
prove the social condition of the middle and work- 
ing classes—who wish to give them the true means 
to help themselves by forethought, frugality, skill, 
industry, and conduct—to create “and preserve 
wealth in which they were permitted to participate, 
according to certain just and equitable rules. 


ANTIQUARIES. — May 25th.—Frederic Ouvry, 
Esq., Treasurer, in the chair. Mr. Chatfield pre- 
sented, through the President, the series of draw- 
ings illustrative of his communication on the ruined 
city of Tikal in Central America, read at the pre- 
vious meeting. Mr. Akerman, by permission of 
Mr. Edward Brodie, of Salisbury, exhibited a 
large collection of objects found during the past 

ear in the formation of sewers in that city. 
ey consist of knives, keys, rings, pilgrims’ signs, 








buckles, and a variety of other articles, ranging 
apparently from the 13th to the 17th century. The 
weapons comprise various descriptions of arrow 
and dart heads, and among the keys are a number 
exactly resembling the latch keys in use at the 
present day. Among the pilgrims’ signs are the 
figure of Saint Michael, a sun within the horns of 
a crescent moon, and the figure of a man within g 
pulpit. The Secretary then read a communication 
from Mr. Samuel Birch, ‘ On a vase in the British 
Museum representing an adventure in the life 
of Perseus.’ 


Erxnonoctoan, — May 26th. —The Annul 
Meeting for the election of officers was held at 
three o’clock, Sir B. C. Brodie, President, in the 
chair. In this Society the President is elected for 
two years. The following gentlemen were elected, 
President, Dr. Conolly; Vice-Presidents, the Earl 
of Ellesmere; Sir James Clarke, Bart.; G. B, 
Greenough, F.R.S.; Sir Erskine Perry, M.P,; 
Council, L. J. Beale; John Bell; B. Botfield, 
F.R.S. ; P. Bourjeard ; R. Dunn; F. Hindmarsh; 
Dr. Hodgkin; R. Hamilton; James Kennedy; 
Dr. D. King; M. Lewin; Dr. Moore; R. T, 
Keep; R. W. Rothman, M.D.; C. Robert Deg 
Ruffitres; W. D. Saull; H. §. Southey; W, 
Spence, F.R.S.; | Dr. Tuke; James Walker, 
F.R.8.; Thomas Wright, F.S.A.; Treasurer, Dr, 
Camps; Jon. Secretary, Richard Cull. In the 
evening the Society entertained the retiring Pre 
sident, Sir B. C. Brodie, at dinner at Willis’s 
Rooms, Dr. Conolly, President, in the chair, 
supported by the Lord Chief Baron, Mr. Baron 
Parke, Sir John Boileau, and other cultivators of 
science. Covers were laid for fifty, who sat down 
to a dinner of a recherche description. After the 
usual toasts, the President proposed the retiring 
President, which was received with enthusiasm, 
and in responding to it, Sir B. C. Brodie dwelt 
upon the success of the Society, the importance of 
the papers read during the session, and the place it 
holds amongst the other socicties of the country. 
He concluded by. proposing the Ethnological 
Society, and coupled with it his friend Mr. Cull, 
the Hon. Secretary. 


MEETINGS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK, 


Monday,—Statistical, 8 p.m.—(1. On a Decimal System of 
Coinage, by F. J. Minasi, Esq.; 2. Our Trade 
with Russia in Peace and in War, by J. T. 
Dawson, Esq.; 3. Statistics of the Colony of 
Victoria, by G. M. Bell, Esq.; 4. On Statistics 
of the United States of America, by T. A. 
Welton, Esq.) 
— Chemical, 8 p.m, 
Tuesday.—Linnean, 8 p.m. 
Wednesday.—Geological, 8 p.m.—(1. On the relations of the 
: Lower London Tertiaries with the Lower Ter- 
tiaries of France and Belgium, by Mr. Prest- 
wich, F.G.S.; 2. On the Fossil Foot-tracks 
in the Wealden Rocks at Hastings, by Mr. 
Beckles, F.G.S. ; 3, On the Geology of parts of 
Persia and Turkey, by Mr. W. K. Loftus, F.G.8,; 
4, On the Geology of Nagpoor, Central India, by 
the Rev. Messrs. Hislop and Hunter; 5. Ona 
Labyrinthodont Reptile from near Nagpoot, 
India, by Professor Owen, F.G.S.) 
Thursday.—Numismatic, 7 p.m,—(Anniversary.) 
Friday.—Philological, 8 p.m, 
Saturday.—Asiatic, 2 p.m. 
_ Botanic, 4 p.m. 








VARIETIES. 


Guanite.—The appendix to the report of the De 
partment of Science and Art contains some corre 
spondence respecting the crystals of guanite, which, 
it is stated, are found in considerable quantities at 
the Falkland Islands. The Duke of Newcastle re 
quested Dr. Lyon Playfair to obtain some informa 
tion with respect to this mineral; and the Doctor 
had it analyzed at the Royal College of Chemistry, 
and made inquiries with respect to its value. Mr. 
Way, the chemist, reports that guanite, when 
properly ground to powder for application to the 
land, will make an excellent manure, suitable for 
corn and green crops, and that it would be worth 
from 7/. to 81. pertonin England. Ichaboe guano, 
he says, which had a ready sale at 7/., contained on 
the average a little more ammonia, but only half as 
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| uch phosphoric acid as guanite. Dr. Lyon Play- 
| fiir had before drawn attention to the crystals of 

ite which he observed in the samples of guano 
gent home from the Falkland Islands ; he stated 
thatguanite, being in reality phosphate of magnesia 
and ammonia, must form a rich manure, well 
worthy of being imported.—Times. 

Worth at the Forge.—The following inscription 
s from a tablet recently put up in Lethering- 
wtt churchyard, to the memory of Johnson Jex, 
village blacksmith, whose career has been very re- 


markable :-— 
Born in obscurity, 
He passed his days at Letheringsett as 
a Village Blacksmith. 
By the force of an original and inventive genius, 
Combined with indomitable perseverance, 
He mastered some of the greatest difficulties of Science; 
Advancing from the forge to the crucible, 
And from the horseshoe to the chronometer ; 
Acquiring by mental labour 
And philosophic research, 
A vast and varied amount of 
Mechanical skill 
And general knowledge, 
He was 4 man of scrupulous ~— and moral worth; 
But, regardless of wealth 
And insensible to the voice of fame, 
He lived and died a scientific anchorite, 






























































































































There is a spirit in man, and the inspiration of the 
Almighty giveth him understanding. 
Builder. 

Scottish Industrial Museum.—In the Civil Ser- 
vice estimates for the year ending 31st March, 
$4, the sum of 8500/. is proposed for the new 
Industrial Museum in Edinburgh. This sum is 
inclusive of 70002. for a site—5000/. being required 
for the purchase of the Trades’ Maiden Hospital, 
and 20001. for the purchase of the Independent 
Chapel (Rev. Dr. Alexander’s) ; 300/., salary of 
curator; 751. for a resident attendant ; 70/. for an 
attendant and messenger; 700/. for specimens, 
&e.; 2001, for ordinary repairs, fittings, &c. ; and 
155), for incidental expenses. Dr. Lyon Playfair, 
in a letter to the Lords of the Treasury, explains 
the grounds on which Edinburgh was preferred to 
Glasgow, as the seat of the museum, which appear 
to be chiefly two—first, because Edinburgh is the 
capital; and, secondly, because extensive mate- 
Tials are already collected in that city, which are to 
be made available to the purposes of the museum. 
From thisletter we learn, that “should Parliament 
afterwards decide on erecting a suitable building 
for the museum on this site, it is estimated that 
this may be done for about 20,000/.” The museum 
8, a8 may be recollected, to be under the super- 
intendence of the Board of Trade.—Hdinburgh 
Witness, 
_ tht London Gazette. —A complete file of the 
london Gazette,’ from 1656 to the present time, 

| been secured to the Library of Congress by 
their English agent, It is said to be the only com- 
plete file in existence of this journal, which has 
otained, for nearly 200 years, the official records 
ifthe British Government.—A merican Gazette. 
































































































[AV LIFE. ASSURANCE OFFICE, 
= ' London, May 24, 1854. 
zis hereby given that, in conformity with the provisions 
MRIETe of Settlement, a GENERAL MEETING of PRO- 
lanias S will be held at the Society’s Office, Fleet Street, 
Chek. on Saturday, the 24th day of June next, at Twelve 
at noon precisely, to elect a Director, in lieu of George 
lam Peet? deceased ; to elect an Auditor, in lieu of Oliver Wil- 
Ditwo An’ Esq., who has resigned; to elect six other Directors 
ae Uditors, when those who go out of office by rotation will 
— for re-election ; and also for general purposes. 
= irector to be chosen in the room of George Frere, Esq., 
Temain in office until the 24th day of June, 1855. 
By order of the Directors, 
WILLIAM SAMUEL DOWNES, Actuary. 
eee 


[S@ED KINGDOM LIFE ASSURANCE 
lech MPANY, 8, Waterloo Place, Pall Mall, London; 45, 


Hanover Street, Edinburgh; 120, St. V ; 
. , gh; 120, St. Vincent Street, Glas- 
®¥5and47,Dame Street, Dublin. : 
toni Established 1834. Capital One Million. 
ston a above £120,000, arising from the issue of upwards 
SPECIAL NOTICE. 
surances with this Company have Policies 
pin free of Stamp Duty. esi 
the( “aa of Parliament, income Tax is recoverable from 
hay for 7a of Income Tax, on Premiums paid to this Com- 
life of “ag effected by any Person on his own Life or on 
tix Dart of hi ie? Provided such amount does not exceed one- 
clue of the roe whole amount of profits and gains. A copy of the 
eFery other ct may be obtained on application at the Office, and 
information afforded by 
Nth EDWARD LENNOX BOYD, 
September, 1953, Rerident Director, 
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AMILY ENDOWMENT, LIFE ASSUR- 


ANCE and ANNUITY SOCIETY, 12, Chatham Place, Black- 
friars, London. 


EsTABLISHED 1835.— Capita, £500,000. 
Directors. 
William Butterworth Bayley, Esq., Chairman. 
John Fuller, Esq., Deputy-Chairman. 


Lewis Burroughs, Esq. Edward Lee, Esq. 
Robert Bruce Chichester, Esq. Colonel Ouseley. 
Major Henderson. Major Turner. 

C. H. Latouche, Esq. Joshua Walker, Esq. 


The BONUS for the present year is the same as that declared 
last year, viz,: Twenty per Cent. in reduction of the Premium to 
parties who have made Five Annual Payments or more on the 
Profit Scale. 


Endowments and Annuities granted as usual. 
INDIA BRANCH. 


The Society has Branch Establishments at Calcutta, Madras, 
and Bombay. 


No Charge made for Policy Stamps, “ 
JOHN CAZENOVE, Secretary. 





ANNUAL DIVISION OF PROFITS, 
(GZ PEAT BRITAIN MUTUAL LIFE 
ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
14, Waterloo Place, London, and 30, Brown Street, Manchester. 
Directors. 
Tue CuisHoim, Chairman. 
Ricwarp Hartrey Kennepy, Esq., Alderman, Deputy-Chairman. 


Colonel Michael E. Bagnold. 
Francis Brodigan, Esq. 
Alexander Robert Irvine, Esq. 
John Inglis Jerdein, Esq. 
James John Kinloch, Esq. 
Henry Lawson, Esq. 


William Morley, Esq. 
Robert Francis Power, Esq., 
M.D. 


Archibald Spens, Esq. 
Frederick Valiant, Esq. 
Rev. F. W. J. Vickery. 


The Society is established on the tried and approved principle 
of Mutual Assurance. The funds are accumulated for the exclu- 
sive benefit of the Policy-holders, under their own immediate 
superintendence and control. The Profits are divided annually. 
and applied in reduction of the current Premiums. Policy-holders 
participate in Profits after payment of five annual Premiums. 

The Annual General Meeting of this Society was held on the 
30th May, 1854, when a Report of the business for the last year 
was presented, exhibiting a statement of most satisfactory pro- 
gress. It appeared that the Assurances in 1853 considerably ex- 
ceeded those effected in any previous year; the number of Policies 
issued being more than 460, and the annual income thereon being 
upwards of £7500. It also appeared that, except in 1849, when the 
visitation of the cholera took place, the claims arising from deaths 
were, in every year, much below their estimated amount. 

The Members present at the Meeting were fully satisfied with 
the Report, and resolved unanimously that a Reduction of 314 per 
Cent. should be made in the current year’s Premium, payable by 
all Policy-holders now entitled to participate in the Profits. 

Credit is allowed for half the Annual Premiums for the first five 


years. 
The following Table exemplifies the effect of the present reduc- 
tion:— 








Age when} Amount |Annual Prem.| Allowance of |Annual Prem. 
Assured. | Assured. joriginally paid} 314 per Cent. | now payable. 

£ £s. d. £s8.d. Zs. da. 

20 1000 2017 6 6li 6 14 6 0 

30 1000 2513 4 8 18 1711 8 

49 1000 33:18 4 1013 8 23 4 8 

50 1000 4816 8 15 7 8 33 9 «0 

60 1000 7517 6 2318 0 5119 6 

















A. R. IRVINE, 
Managing Director. 


ORTH BRITISH INSURANCE COM- 
PANY, 4, New Bank Buildings, Lothbury. 


President.—His Grace the DUKE OF SUTHERLAND, K.G. 
Sir PETER LAURIE, Alderman, Chairman. 
JOHN I. GLENNIE, Esq., Deputy Chairman. 
Solicitor —ALEX. DOBIE, Esq. 


The benefits of Life Assurance are afforded by this Company to 
their utmost extent, combined with perfect security in a fully sub- 
scribed Capital of One Million, besides an accumulating Premium 
Fund exceeding £654,000, and a Revenue from Life Premiums 
alone of more than £108,000, which is annually increasing. Nine- 
tenths, or Nincty per Cent. of the profits, are septennially divided 
among the Insurers on the participation scale of Premiums. On 
Insurances for the whole life, half the premium may remain on 
credit for the first five years. 

Tables of increasing Rates have been formed upon a plan pecu- 
liar to this Company, from which the following is an extract. 


Premium to Insure £100 at death. 


14, Waterloo Place, London. 














‘s First | Second} Third Fourth Fifth |Remainder 
B€| Year. | Year. | Year. Year. Year. of Life. 

jes. dj£s dd £ad)/£s8a)£ & da] £8. d. 
20|018 2}019 2) 1 0 3 26 128 118 2 
30}1 3 O}1 5 2316 8 18 4 110 0 210 5 
40 {1 11 10/113 9) 11510 118 1/2 0 6 3.8 3 


Specimen of the Bonuses added to Policies to 1851, to which will 
be added a prospective Bonus of one per cent. per annum on the sum 
insured and previously declared Bonuses, in the event of death 
before December, 1858, and in which prospective Bonus all new 
insurers on the Profit scale will participate. 





Date of Policy.| Sum Insured. 





Bonuses Amount. 

| £ s. d s. d. 

1825 } 5000 1926 2 4 6926 2 4 
1825 | 2000 770 9 9 2770 9 9 
1828 3000 1038 2 4 4038 2 4 


Prospectuses, with Tables of Rates, and full particulars, may be 
obtained of the Secretary, 4, New Bank Buildings, London, or from 
any of the Agents of the Company. 

ROBERT STRACHAN, Secretary. 


«,* Applications for Agencies may be addressed to the Secretary, 
4, New Bank Buildings. 

















ESTABLISHED 1841, 


N EDICAL, INVALID, AND GENERAL 
LIFE OFFICE, 25, Pall Mall, 

Since the Establishment of this Society, 5074 Policies have been 
issued for £2,090,029 with £90,365 of Annual Premiums, 

Two Bonuses have been declared (in 1848 and 1853), adding 
nearly 2 per cent. per annum on the average to sums assured, and 
by which a Policy of £1000 issued in 1942 on a healthy life is now 
increased to £1260. 

Profits divided every five years, 

Assurances are effected at home or abroad on either healthy or 
diseased lives, at as moderate rates as the most recent data will 
allow. 

Policies issued free of Stamp Duty, and every charge but tho 
Premiums. 

Agents wanted for vacant places. 

Prospectuses, Forms of Proposal, and every other information, 
may be obtained of the Secretary at the Chief Office, or on appli- 
cation to any of the Society’s Agents in the country, 

’. G, P. NEISON, Actuary. 
C, DOUGLAS SINGER, Secretary, 








BANK OF DEPOSIT, 
No. 3, Patt Matt East, anv 7, St. Martin's Prace, 
Traratcar Square, Lonpon. 
Established May, 1844. 


ARTIES desirous of INVESTING MONEY 

are requested to examine the Plan of this Institution, by 

which a high rate of Interest may be obtained with perfect Se- 
curity. 

The Interest is payable in Janvary and Juxy, and for the con- 
venience of Depositors residing at a distance, will, on application, 
be paid either at the Branch Offices, or through Country Bankers, 
without expense. PETER MORRISON, Managing Director, 

*.* Prospectuses sent free on application. 





CRYSTAL PALACE, 


AILWAY TRAVELLERS may obtain 
TICKETS of INSURANCE against RAILWAY ACCIDENTS 
for the JOURNEY, on payment of id., 2d., 3d., by inquiring of the 
Hooking Clerk at all the principal Stations where they take a 
railway ticket. 
Railway Passengers’ Assurance Office, 3, Old Broad Street. 
WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 








AUTION.—Messrs. ALLSOPP and SONS 

find it necessary to caution the Public, and especially Ship- 

pers of their Ales to the Colonies, against frauds committed by 

parties in selling spurious Ales for those of Messrs. ALtsore and 
Sons. 

Messrs. ALLSOPP and SONS have felt compelled, by the extent 
to which this disgraceful practice has been carried, to proceed, in 
several cases, by obtaining Injunctions from the Court of Chancery ; 
and have ultimately been driven to prosecute criminally, for the 
commission of this offence, They beg to call attention to the case 
of ‘The Quern v. Gray and Gostin,” in which Lory Camprety 
sentenced the parties charged to twelve months’ imprisonment with 
hard labour.—Vide Times and Mornino ADVERTISER Of the 18th May, 

Messrs. ALLSOPP and SONS will thank all persons having 
reason to doubt the genuineness of any article sold under their 
name, to send them the earliest information, in order that imme- 
diate steps may be taken for prosecuting the parties. 

Messrs. ALLSO?P and SONS will be happy to furnish the names 
of respectable houses, where a supply of their Ales may be depended 
on, as genuine from the Brewery. 

Brewery, Burton-on-Trent. 





LOWER-POTS AND GARDEN-SEATS. 
JOHN MORTLOCK, 250, Oxford-street, respectfully an- 
nounces that he has a very large assortment of the above articles 
in various colours. and solicits an early inspection. Every descrip- 
tion of useful CHINA, GLASS, and EARTHENWARE, at the 
lowest possible price, for Cash.—250, Oxford-street, near Hyde- 
park. 





GOOD SET of TEETH ever insures favour- 

able impressions, while their preservation is of the utmost 
importance to every individual, both as regards the general health, 
by the proper mastication of food, and the consequent possession 
of pure and sweet breath. Among the various preparations offered 
for the purpose, ROWLANDS’ ODONTO, or Pearl Dentifrice, 
stands unrivalled in its capability of eradicating all tartar and 
concretions, and imparting a pearl-like whiteness to the teeth, 
removing spots of incipient decay, rendering the gums firm and 
red, and from its aromatic influence, imparting sweetness and 
purity to the breath. Price 2s. 9d. per box. Caution.—The words 
“ Rowlands’ Odonto ” are on the label, and “‘ A. Rowland and Son, 
20, Hatton Garden, engraved on the Government stamp affixed on 
each box. Sold by them, and by Chemists and Perfumers. 





{RAMPTON’S PILL of HEALTH effectually 

removes headache, sickness, dizziness, pains in the chest, 

&c.; are highly grateful to the stomach, promote digestion, create 

appetite, relieve languor and depression of spirits; while to those 

who suffer from drowsiness, heaviness, and singing in the head and 

ears, they offer advantages that will not fail to be appreciated.— 
Sold by all Venders of Medicine. Price Is. 1$d. per box. 





DLAIR’S GOUT and RHEUMATIC PILLS. 
Price Is. 1}d. and 2s. 9d. per box. 

Among the many discoveries that characterize this eventful age, 
nothing has conferred such a boon upon suffering humanity as the 
discovery of this excellent Medicine for Gout and Rheumatism. 

Sold by all Medicine venders.—Observe that ‘‘ THomas Prout, 
229,Strand, London,” is impressed upon the Government Stamp. 


T OLLOWAY’S OINTMENT and PILLS.— 
Superior Remedies for the CURE of SORES and 
WOUNDsS.—Letitia Philips, of Langum, South Wales, injured her 
arm so severely, when outin the boat dredging for oy-ters, that 
she was unable to use it for several months afterwards, continually 
suffering the most excruciating pain. In the hopes of deriving 
some benefit, she tried surgeon after surgeon all round the country, 
but neither of them could heal the wounds. In fact, every avail 
able remedy was tried without any good effect. Holloway’s Oint- 





ment and Pills were then resorted to, and these invaluable medi- 
cines soon effected a perfect cure, and the injured part can scarcely 
be observed.—Sold by all druggists, and at Professor Holloway’s 
Establishment, 244, Strand, London. 
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BRITISH ENTOMOLOGY, 


BEING 


Mllustrations and Descriptions 


THE GENERA OF INSECTS 


FOUND IN 


GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND, 


COMPRISING COLOURED FIGURES, FROM NATURE, OF THE MOST RARE AND BEAUTIFUL SPECIES, Anp 
IN MANY INSTANCES OF THE PLANTS UPON WHICH THEY ARE FOUND. 


By JOHN CURTIS, F.L.S. 


HONORARY MEMBER OF THE IMPERIAL ACADEMY OF FLORENCE, OF THE ACADEMY OF NATURAL SCIENCES OF PHILADELPHIA, ETC. 





16 Vols. Royal 8vo. 770 Copper Plates. 





Mr. Reeve having become the Proprietor of ‘Curtis’s British Enxtomo.oey,’ begs to announce that he is reissuing this grat 
National Work at a considerably reduced price. The stock is in excellent condition, and as a large portion of it, coloured at th 
time of publication, is ready for delivery, entire copies are now offered at less than half the original cost. 

The great reputation of this Work, Botanical as well as Entomological, renders it unnecessary to speak of the minute accuray 
with which the insects and their anatomical details are-drawn,—of the fidelity with which the native plants upon which they ae 
found are delineated,—or of the clearness and descriptive interest of the letterpress. It is acknowledged to be a high authority a 
the subject of which it treats; and has been pronounced by an eminent Entomologist of France to have “ attained the altimatua 
of perfection.” 

The ‘ British Entomology’ was originally brought out in Monthly Numbers, size royal Svo, at 48. 6d., each containing fou 
coloured plates and corresponding text. It was commenced in 1824, and completed in 1840, in 193 Numbers, forming 16 volume, 
price £43 16s. Having been published by the author with limited opportunities of making it known, little more than to 
hundred copies have been circulated, and none under the original price. 

The following are the terms upon which the Work is now proposed to be reissued, new and in the best possible condition:— 


Price to Subscribers for complete copies in sixteen volumes 
Price of the new monthly issue and of odd Numbers 





“ Vous savez qu’a l’égard d’un grand nombre d’espéces, leur détermination réclame le secours de figures. I] est done de mm 
devoir de vous indiquer les livres ot vous trouverez les meilleures.- Celui de M. Curtis, sur les genres d’insectes indigenes de 
l Angleterre, me parait avoir atteint l’wltimatum de la perfection.” —LATREILLE, Cours d’ Entomologie, 1831. 

“M. John Curtis, naturaliste Anglais, a commencé la publication dun Genera iconographique des genres d’inseetes et de 
plantes propres 4 la Grande Bretagne. Leurs caractéres y sont représentés avec la plus grande fidélité.’”—Cuvier, Le Keg 


Animal, ed. 1830. 





ec OTT, 
——— 


5, HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN. 
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